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INDUSTRIALIZATION AND INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE—II 


HE first part of this article attempted to analyse the effect of indus- 
rialization, in hypothetical countries with different relative advantages 
or primary and secondary production and with initial economic 
tructures heavily weighted towards the former, on the demand of 
hose countries for imports. The conclusion was that, even where the 
onditions were favourable to industrialization, in the sense that 
verage productivity per head was higher in secondary than in primary 


nd the average productivity per worker in most of the separate branches 
bi activity were increasing fairly rapidly, or unless a fairly large propor- 
ion of the increase in the output of its secondary industry either 
atisfied demands which could not in any case be met by imports, or was 
old abroad. Where the conditions were less suitable for industrializa- 
ion—i.e. where output per head in secondary industry was less than 
1 primary—the probability that industrialization would lead to a fall 
1 demand for imports was shown to be correspondingly greater. 

It is interesting to check these conclusions by examining the history 
f industrialization in two or three selected countries. The United 

ates, Japan, and Australia are suitable for this purpose, because 
statistics of sufficient (though varying) fullness and reliability are 
bvailable with regard to them, and because they differ widely in natural 
buitability for industrialization; whereas the United States and Japan 
ere able to export manufactured goods from a relatively early stage 
n their development Australia’s comparative advantage is still strongly 
n the side of primary production, and her manufactures are sold 
hlmost entirely in her home market. 


THE VOLUME AND STRUCTURE OF TRADE 

It is obvious that the trade of the three countries under consideration 
las, in fact, expanded during at least the early stages of their indus- 
rialization, and sometimes all through it. The index of the volume of 
apanese imports (1913=100) rose from 10.1 in 1885 to 56.6 in 1903, 
100 in 1913, 174 in 1925, and 217 in 1934. The dollar value of United 
tates imports rose from 174 million in 1850 to 1,813 million in 1913, 
end the index of volume of imports rose from 66 in the latter year to 
131 million in 1929, after which depression combined with further 
hange in the economic structure to reduce it. The sterling value of 
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Australian imports was {78 million in 1913, and, at 1913 prices, was 
probably nearly £100 million in the peak year 1926-27 (when there was 
much borrowing), and between £80 and £90 million in 1937-38, in spite 
of the increase in their cost in terms of Australian exports, of the 
greatly increased barriers to world trade, and of much further indus. 
trialization in Australia. 

To some extent, of course, this general tendency for the trade of the 
industrializing countries to expand, or, at least, not to shrink much at 
any stage, was due to the increase in their populations and in the aver. 
age output per head in each separate branch of activity. In Japan, for 
instance, the occupied population increased by 65 per cent between 
1885 and 1934, while average real output in agriculture more than 
doubled and that in secondary and tertiary occupations more thay 
trebled. These changes by themselves, however, are clearly not sufi- 
cient to account for the twenty-fold increase in international trade. 
Moreover, the increase in population would, in the absence of indus. 
trialization, have prevented so rapid a rise (or even have produced a 
fall) in the per capita productivity of primary occupations; indeed, 
without industrialization the rise in the population would almost 
certainly have been much less rapid than it was. It is impossible to 
separate the effect of substantial change in the occupational structure 
of a country from that of any simultaneous change in population and 
in average productivity in primary (or even in secondary) industry. 

The changes in the absolute volume of trade—or even in the volumes 
of trade of various different classes—are, however, perhaps less interest: 
ing than the changes in the relations which imports and exports of 
various kinds bear to the total national income of the country whichis 
becoming industrialized. For Japan and the United States, imports and 
exports have been conveniently classified over a long period, and Table 
I below shows certain data relevant to them. The estimates of national 
income for the earlier years are not very reliable, but they are certainly 
sufficiently near the truth for the main lessons derivable from the 
tables to be valid. 

TABLE I 
Ratios of Imports and Exports of various kinds to Net National Income 
Japan at Market Prices (Per Cent) 


(i) Exports 
Foodstuffs Semi Manu- Finished 
and Raw factured Manu- 
Year Materials Goods factures Total 
1885 2.5 2.7 0.5 6.1 
1903 5.4 11.5 6.7 24.2 
1913 4.2 12.1 68 23.4 
1925 2.6 8.8 7.1 18.7 
1934 2.1 10.8 17.4 


(ii) [Imports 
1885 1.3 - : 48 
1903 16.7 : d 26.4 
1913 17.6 ; 27.0 
1925 15.3 ‘ . 20.9 
12.6 ’ ; 18.3 
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Jnited States 
i) Exports 
Raw Food- Manu- Semi- Finished 
stuffs and factured Manu- Manu- 
Raw Foodstuffs factures _factures Total 
Materials 
1851-60 5.0 1.1 ; 0.9 7.3 
1900 2.9 1.6 1.7 7.1 
1926-30 1.8 0.6 2.7 5.9 
1936 ‘ 0.2 18 3.9 


ii) Imports 
1851-60 : 1.4 1.1 
1900 . 0.7 0.7 
1926-30 ‘ 0.5 1.0 
1936 : 0.6 0.8 


It is plain that, in the earlier stages of industrialization, the depend- 
mice of Japan on international trade increased, while that of the United 
tates diminished. Between 1885 and 1903 Japan found immense 
oreign markets for the light manufactures which were the first she 
leveloped, as well as for such traditionally Japanese merchandise as 
aw silk. Her trade connections with the outside world were being 
ewly made. Her heavy industries were at that time quite undeveloped, 
pnd her rapid industrialization, therefore, necessitated the importation of 
iuch machinery (it constituted nearly a third of her imports of finished 


ianufactures in 1903). In the United States, on the other hand, 


iiddle of last century, and the first fifty years of industrialization saw 
ie replacement by home products of many articles formerly imported, 
bs well as the development of a considerable export trade. Moreover, 
he natural resources of the country were such that heavy industries 
ere developed at the sarhe time as light industries. It was at the end of 
ast century (in 1898, in fact) that exports of finished manufactures 
rst exceeded imports of finished manufactures, and at about that 
late imports were only half as large in relation to national income as 
hey had been in 1850-60, and lower in relation to it than at any time 
efore the depression of the 1930s 

In the second phase of industrialization (after exports of finished 
lanufactures had risen above imports of goods in the same broad class, 
ut before the end of the 1920s) Japanese foreign trade tended, on the 
hole, to fall slightly in relation to national income, whereas United 
tates foreign trade showed no such tendency. In Japan, the manu- 
actures for which the country had the greatest comparative advantage 
ended to be developed first, whereas, in the United States, new develop- 
lents, especially the great development of mass production in the 
tutomobile industry and elsewhere, increased the country’s power to 
xport as time went on, and the new manufactures happened to need 
i heavier importation of raw materials than the old ones. In the later 
hase-—after the late 1920s—the trade of both countries was affected 
by the general increase of restrictionism, that of Japan, however, hold- 
g§ its own better than that of the United States, largely because techni_ 
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cal changes (chiefly the adoption of modern textile machinery) favourej 
the industries which happened already to have the greatest comparative 
advantage. What is noticeable in both the countries concerned, despite 
many differences, is that the comparison of these two cases shows hoy 
difficult it is to generalize about the way in which the course of trade 
affected by industrialization, even though the nature of the change in the 
composition of the imports and exports of the industrializing countris 
is fairly simple. 


THE CHANGES IN OUTPUT AND DEMAND 
What really happens during the process of industrialization can best 
be seen from quite a different angle—by comparing the increase, over, 
given period, in the total selling value (exclusive of double counting 
of all manufactures or semi-manufactures produced in whole or part 
in the country concerned, the increase in imports of materials and fuel 
(including semi-finished goods) accompanying this, the change in 


exports of industrial products, and finally, the change in imports offM@ti 


them. A great deal of the data needed for these comparisons has to be 
obtained by very rough estimation from imperfect sources, but it 
should nevertheless be possible to throw some light on the subject ia 
this way. 

For Japan it is possible to cover only the period 1913-34. For that 
period, the values concerned (at the current prices) are very approxi- 
mately as follows: 

TABLE II 
(million yen) 
I9I3 1954 
Value of industrial production (excluding 
double counting) 1,250 6,10) 
Home-produced raw materials and fuel included 
above 100 
Imported raw materials and  semi-manu- 
factures included above 480 
Exports of finished and semi-finished manufactures 443 
Imports of finished manufactures 124 
National Income 2,700 


As it happens, the price-levels of most kinds of goods were not very 
different at the two dates concerned, so that this comparison has some 
what more than its face value. It makes it clear that, in Japan, in spilt 
of the enormous increase in real income and purchasing-power whit 
accompanied industrialization, it was the increase in demand { 
materials for manufacture—raw or semi-manufactured—which Ww: 
mainly responsible for the increased demand for imports, though t 
intake of finished manufactures also increased. The increase in impori 
of materials of one kind and another for further manufacture seems 
have been equal to more than a quarter of the increase in the value 
manufactures and semi-manufactures turned out. An even larger pm 
portion of the increase in the industrial output was exported, and so a! 
not displace former imports into Japan. It is plain how this dependent 
on imported materials and this facility in exporting the new mail 
factures, together with the rapid increase both in population and 
productivity, for both of which industrialization was to some extel 
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responsible, have brought about so great an expansion of Japanese 
foreign trade in the period of industrialization. 

With the aid of a little inspired guesswork a similar comparison may 
be made for the United States, as follows. Manufactures of food are 
xcluded throughout, and only factor industries are considered. 


TABLE III 
(million dollars) 

1851-60 1900 1926-30 1936 

falue of manuf. prodn. (exclud- 
ing double counting) 800 6,800 35,000 25,500 
iHome-prod. materials, etc. included 160 1,400 7,000 5,000 
Imported materials, etc. included 62 416 2,246 1,222 

Exports of finished and semi- 
finished manufactures 40 485 2,788 1,549 
Imports of finished manufactures 144 203 882 466 
Jational Income 3,170 19,360 78,700 62,500 


he contrast between these figures and those for Japanisclear. The 
ncrease in the value of imported raw materials and semi-manufactures 
is only some 6 or 7 per cent, instead of some 27 per cent (as in Japan) of 
he increase in manufacturing production, and the proportion of the 
ncrease in manufacturing output which is exported is but little greater. 
he expansion in imports of finished manufactures has been very small 
nrelation to the enormous increase in purchasing-power. Industriali- 
zation has, in fact, been nearly all aimed at the home market and has 
drawn overwhelmingly on home sources for the materials required. It is 
pasy to see why, when income stopped expanding after 1929, the con- 
inuation of the economic development of the United States on these 
ines led to so marked a shrinkage of its international trade, quite apart 
rom the effects of increased protectionism in other countries. 
Australian data permit a slightly different and fuller tabulation to be 
ade, as follows. Food industries are again excluded from the picture. 


TABLE IV 
(million £A) 
1915 1938 
‘alue of manufacturing production (excluding double- 
counting) 72 231 
ome-prod. materials, etc. included 1] 33 
mported materials, etc. included 20 56 
xports of finished and semi-finished manufactures l 3 
mports of capital goods 11 24 
mports of finished consumers’ goods 21 25 
ational Income produced 315 814 


Here we have a kind of compromise between the Japanese and 
erican Cases in one respect; very little of the increased manufacturing 
utput (it must be remembered that food industries are here excluded) 
s exported, but, on the other hand, the increase in imports of materials 
T industrial production is not far short of a quarter of the increase in 
anufacturing output—nearly the Japanese proportion. The increase 
the importation of capital goods as a result of industrialization is also 
try considerable. Australia is clearly a country in which industrializa- 
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tion (of the kinds, at least, which have been pushed forward in recey 
decades) is likely to result in an absolute fall in international trade, yp. off 
less it is accompanied by a rapid expansion of population andi”. 
average productivity in most occupations. It is, moreover, a county 
where industrialization is likely, in the near future, to promote they 





two modes of expansion less than is the case in many other lands. 

This brief analysis of the process of industrialization in three countrig Fr: 
teaches few, if any, lessons which are generally applicable. Rather, if -_ 
makes it clear that every case has to be examined afresh on its ow 
merits. That international trade will decline as a proportion of worl 










income as industrialization becomes more general still seems, on th of 
whole, likely; but whether, and how much, it will expand in absolut Res 
volume cannot be predicted, even if the height of trade barriers in... 
general is taken for granted, without much detailed study. Rut 
A. J.B. T 
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FOREIGN POLICY AND TRADE , es 

THE rapid German advance into the Caucasus has once more broughifi p.; 
into prominence the position of Turkey, whose north-eastern frontie T 
adjoins that of the U.S.S.R. for roughly half the distance between tle poli 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea, before turning due south to march with .,.,; 
Iran. Previous articles! have dealt with the political, strategic, ani per 
economic position of Turkey, and it is the purpose of the present artici ....,; 
to bring this information up to date. spec 
During the period under review Turkish foreign policy has bea ;.1, 
dictated by the necessity of finding markets for her goods and sources 0 emp 
modern war equipment. It is natural, therefore, that Turkey’s relation 
with the Great Powers should be conditioned by their military fortungg 94... 
and ability to trade with her, although the significance of any give oper 
agreement is sometimes to be measured not so much by the fact of itf;., J 
signature as by the extent to which it becomes effective. pora 


The Russo-German Pact of ‘August 1939, the Russian invasion (i 7,.. 
Poland and Finland, and the annexation of the Baltic States revive} ¢,,, 
traditional Turkish fears of Russian expansion which had been lyi.,, 
dormant since the signature of the Russo-Turkish Pact of Neutralifi},o., 
and Friendship in 1925. These fears, however unfounded, have proved rece; 
a very potent factor. In April, 1940 the existing tension betwet poo, 
Russia and Turkey was somewhat eased by conciliatory speeches ma 7, | 
by the Turkish Prime Minister and M. Molotov, and in June, 194043; y 
Turkish commercial delegation successfully concluded negotiations i yj); 
the exchange of Turkish products for Russian oil. to ii 

In the spring of 1940 Italy, rather than Germany, was the chief cali, 3) 
of Turkish anxiety. Italy, nevertheless, occupied first place amo s ; 
countries trading with Turkey during the period January-Octobé 
1940, and in February, 1940 the Turkish press reported that an agrt 

1 Vide the Bulletins of 4th November, 1939; 10th February, 1940; and 244%... i... 
February, 1940. Sovie 
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ment with Italy was about to be signed by which it was expected to 
effect an exchange to the value of £8 million of Turkish cereals, 
minerals, cotton, oleaginous seeds, olive oil, fish, and wool for Italian 
textiles, machinery, motors, finished iron and steel, and chemical and 
medical products. 

As a result of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance between Great Britain, 
France, and Turkey, signed on Oct. 19, 1939, trade between Turkey and 
Great Britain was doubled. In 1939 Great Britain supplied 6.2 per cent 
of Turkey’s total imports and purchased 3.4 per cent of her total 
exports. In the period January-October, 1940, she supplied 12.4 per cent 
of Turkey’s imports and took 10.4 per cent of her exports. Nevertheless, 
during that period Great Britain occupied only fourth place among 
countries trading with Turkey, coming after Italy, the U.S.A., and 
Rumania. 

The attempt to increase trade with Britain presented considerable 
difficulties. The United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, set up in 


® April, 1940, developed pre-emptive purchases of Turkish tobacco, which 


conflicted with American tobacco sales to Great Britain, and Turkish 
dried fruit, which conflicted with similar Empire interests. Added 
difficulties arose from the fact that Turkish firms were unwilling to 
contract except on a basis of payment on delivery in Turkey, whereas 
British firms wished for payment against shipping documents in London. 

Turkey’s trade with Germany during early 1940 was indicative of her 
political relations with that country. Turkish Ministry of Commerce 
statistics showed that Turkey’s exports to Germany had fallen from 58 
per cent of her total exports in January and February, 1939, to 2 per 
cent during the same period of 1940. In February, 1940 80 German 
specialists employed at a munitions factory at Kirikkale and the coal- 
fields at Zonguldak were expelled from Turkey, together with Krupp’s 
employees engaged on work on two submarines in the Golden Horn 
shipyards. In March the German Turkische Post was suspended and its 
offices closed. Meanwhile Germany was not inactive, and succeeded in 
opening negotiations for a new agreement, which were still proceeding 
in June, 1940, when the collapse of France completely changed, tem- 
porarily at any rate, the situation in the Near East. — 

By Article 2 of the Special Agreement which formed part of the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance of Oct. 19, 1939, the French and British 
Governments undertook to supply Turkey ‘‘as soon as possible’’ with 
armaments of various kinds. Owing to the shortage of equipment at 
home and the necessary system of priorities enforced, Turkey had 
received by June, 1940 a negligible quantity of the armaments she had 
been led to expect. On Italy’s entry into the war on June 10, 1940, 
Turkey was asked by France and Great Britain to implement the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance of 1939. On June 26 Dr. Saydam, the Prime 
Minister, announced in the Grand National Assembly Turkey’s decision 
to invoke Protocol 2 of the Treaty,’ which established her right 
_ cs from action likely to involve her in hostilities with the 


* Protocol 2 states: ‘‘The obligations undertaken by Turkey in virtue of the 
above-mentioned Treaty cannot compel that country to take action having 
“" its effect, or involving as its consequence, entry into armed conflict with the 
Soviet Union.’’ 
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The repercussions from the new situation were immediately apparent, 
The long-drawn-out trade negotiations with Germany were now con. 
cluded, and on July 18, 1940 an agreement was signed providing for ap 
exchange of goods to the value of £T21 million, Germany to supply 
Turkey with machinery, spare parts, and rolling stock, for Turkis, 
tobacco, mohair, olive oil, dried fruits, oats, cattle-feeding cake, 
opium, skins, and cotton. A German request that chrome should be 
included in the commodities supplied by Turkey was refused, the Turks 
pointing out that it was earmarked for repayment of British credits for 
the Karabuk iron and steel works and industrial credits of £10 million 
granted to Turkey in 1938. German attempts to secure a mor 
favourable exchange rate were frustrated, the Reichsmark being 
calculated at the former rate of 50.5 piastres. The Turks als 
insisted that Germany should shoulder the burden of transport, 
delivering her goods in Turkey and carrying Turkish goods to Germany. 
In November, 1940 it was reported that the dispatch of Turkish 
products to Germany had been suspended owing to Germany’s inability 
to effect deliveries of locomotives. 

The Turkish Minister of Commerce, speaking in June, said that 
Rumania had replaced Italy as Turkey’s best customer and was now buy- 
ing wool, mohair, and sesame seed, commodities which she had not previ- 
ously taken. Two new trade agreements with Rumania were signed in 
Istanbul on Sept. 27, 1940, by which Turco-Rumanian exchanges were 
raised to {7 million (about four times the amount involved in the 
previous treaty signed in September, 1939). Rumania agreed to ex- 
change petrol and fuel oils for Turkish raw materials and textiles. 





POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

The Russian occupation of Bessarabia at the end of June, 1940 was 
favourably commented on by the Turkish press. The publication by 
Germany in July of ‘documents’ found in Paris (a dispatch from ©. 
Massigli, French Ambassador to Turkey, to M. Daladier) suggesting 
that during the Finnish war Turkey had been an accomplice to @ 
proposed attack by the Allies on Baku, was designed to stimulate ill 
feeling between Russia and Turkey. The charges were refuted by M. 
Saydam before the Grand National Assembly. In September, 194) 
M. Terentiev, the Soviet Ambassador to Turkey, was replaced by 
M. Vinogradov, reputed to be more acceptable to the Turks than his 
predecessor. The U.S.S.R. agreed to allow transport of goods through 
her territory between Turkey and Finland, in fulfilment of a recent 
agreement between these two countries. 

As to relations with France, on the collapse of that country Grea! 
Britain shouldered her share of commitments involved in the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance. In addition, however, to British difficulties 
releasing to Turkey war material which was badly needed elsewhere 
Italy’s entry into the war raised the problem of transport. In July, 194 
the last section of the Istanbul-Baghdad railway was completed, and 1 
the same month a Turkish mission was sent to explore the possibility 
of using Basra as a port for trade with the U.S., Japan, Great Britail, 
and the British Empire and to develop economic relations with India 
In October, 1940, an agreement was signed between the railway! 
administrations of Turkey, Syria, and Iraq for the co-ordination © 
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ransport services and the reciprocal use of rolling stock. Freight on 
his line was at that time over £6 a ton, which was too expensive for 
he transit of any but special commodities. On Dec. 5, 1940, a financial 
and trade agreement was announced between Turkey and Great Britain 
vhich set up the machinery for a vastly increased exchange of goods 
yetween Turkey and the whole sterling area. 

The Italian attack on Greece on Oct. 28, 1940, found the Turkish press 
vholeheartedly on the side of the Greeks. Turco-Greek relations were 
based on a Pact of Friendship, Non-Aggression, and Neutrality signed 
on Sept. 14, 1933,1 which provided for a mutual guarantee of frontiers 
and was valid for 10 years, and a Pact of Balkan Understanding signed 
on Feb. 9, 1934,* which also provided for a mutual guarantee of frontiers. 
Both these Pacts were, however, intended to provide against aggression 
by a Balkan State, and not by one of the Great Powers. Turkey did not 
render Greece military assistance, but a Turkish assurance to Greece 
that a Bulgarian attack on her rear would be met by Turkish armed 
force released 2 Greek divisions for the Italian front. 

The British Government had earlier hoped to induce Bulgaria to 
declare herself, and to persuade Turkey and Yugoslavia to join a 
military alliance for their mutual protection against the German 
menace. Instead, on Feb. 17, 1941, Turkey and Bulgaria signed a joint 
statement in Ankara exchanging assurances of non-aggression. On 
March 1 Bulgaria signed the Tripartite Pact. Mr. Eden arrived in 
Ankara on Feb. 26, accompanied by Sir John Dill, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. He was unsuccessful, however, in accomplishing any 
eflective rapprochement between Turkey and Yugoslavia. On Feb. 27 
Yugoslavia signed a pact with Hungary, already a signatory of the 
Tripartite Pact. On March 24 Russia gave Turkey a guarantee, issued 
in the form of a joint Turco-Soviet communiqué,* not to embarrass her if 
she were involved in a defensive war. On March 4 Herr von Papen, 
German Ambassador in Turkey, delivered the first of a series of personal 
letters from Hitler to President Inénii; and on April 6 the Germans 
invaded Greece and Yugoslavia. On April 19 the German wireless 
announced that Bulgarian troops had arrived in Macedonia and Thrace. 
Although Turkey’s obligation to come to Greece’s assistance in the event , 
of an attack by Bulgaria had been clearly admitted in the Turkish press, 
it was hardly to be expected that she would act at this late hour, as the 
British evacuation of Greece started on April 22 and the German forces 
entered Athens on April 27. There is little doubt, however, that 
Turkey’s failure to come to Greece’s assistance aroused great bitterness 
among the Greeks at the time. How far this has since been mitigated 
by the dispatch of Turkish foodstuffs to Greece only time can tell. For 
Turkey to have attacked Germany, lacking in armaments as Turkey 
then was, would have been plainly suicidal. She would almost certainly 
have courted disaster had she left the defences of the Chatalja Lines to 
be engaged by the Germans on the flat expanse which lies before them. 
Nor was Great Britain in a position to undertake the further heavy 
commitment that military action by Turkey would have involved. It 
is very possible that Turkey has served the Allied cause best, in the 


1 For text see Documents on International Affairs, 1933, p. 407. 
* For text see Ibid., p. 408. 
* For text of communiqué see The Times, March 25, 1941. 
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long run, by remaining neutral. She has so far been able to deny ty 
the Germans the easy route to Syria, Iraq, Iran, and Egypt. 


To return to the trade position, the exchanges with Germany wer 
increasing steadily, and by January, 1941 the value of goods exported 
to Germany exceeded that of goods exported to Great Britain by 
£T816,000 whereas in January, 1940, the value of exports to Great 
Britain had exceeded that of goods exported to Germany by £T1,993,00), 
In February, 1941 22 locomotives and 17 railway carriages wer 
delivered to Turkey by Germany, in exchange for which Turkey sent 
hides and skins. On April 30, 1941, a supplementary trade protocol was 
initialled, involving the exchange of Turkish tobacco for German 
machinery and spare parts. Nevertheless, Turco-German trate 
remained negligible compared with pre-war figures. With German and 
Bulgarian troops on her Thracian frontier, the Germans in occupation 
of Crete, and Libya lost to Great Britain little surprise was felt when on 
June 18, 1941 Turkey signed a Treaty of Friendship with Germany: 
The treaty contained a mutual guarantee of the territory of each party 
and foreshadowed close economic relations between the two countries 
but left unimpaired Turkey’s Treaty with Great Britain. M. Sarajoglu 
in astatement to the press, intimated that henceforward the publications 
of the press and wireless must be “‘in the spirit of friendship and mutual 
trust which characterize the relations between Germany and Turkey’ 
The Ankara wireless ceased to broadcast only British war communiques 
and press comment on Germany changed noticeably. Nevertheless, on 
July 10, [kdam was suppressed for publishing an anti-British article 
and within three or four months the situation had been almost 
entirely restored. 

The German attack on Russia followed four days after the signature 
of the German Treaty. Turkish fears of Russia’s designs on th 
Straits revived. Hitler’s reference in his speech of June 22 to an alleged 
inquiry by M. Molotov, at the time of his visit to Berlin in November 
1940, regarding German reactions to a possible Russian annexation 0! 
the Straits tended to make the Turks more receptive*to German allega- 

-tions that Britain had agreed to Russian designs, but Turkish 
fears were somewhat allayed by the Russo-Polish Agreement 
signed on July 30, which the Turks regarded as a possible indication o! 
Russia’s abandonment of her former seemingly expansionist policy, to- 
gether with the presentation on Aug. 10 of identical declarations by 
Britain and Russia* stating that they had no aggressive intentions 
regarding the Straits, and offering Turkey every help and assistance in 
the event of her being attacked by a European Power. In the autumn 
Russian resistance evoked admiration in the Turkish press, and a favour 
able impression was created by deliveries of Russian oil to Turkey at 
time when the Soviets were most hard-pressed by the Germans. 

Meanwhile, events had been taking place in the countries on Turkey’ 
borders. The British suppression of the revolt in Iraq, which started a 
the beginning of May, was greeted with satisfaction in the Turkish press 
A request by the Vichy Government to allow the transit of war material 
across Turkish territory was refused. The campaign in Syria was followeé 

1 For text see The Times, June 19, 1941. 
2 For text see Manchester Guardian, August 14, 1941. 
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with particular interest, and the signature of the Armistice Convention 
on July 12, 1941, was favourably commented on, The joint British- 
Soviet invasion of Iran on Aug. 25, however, produced a very different 
reaction. The press was critical, and the Ankara wireless referred to the 
invasion as being “incompatible with the ideas of right and justice’. 
This attitude may have been due partly to the special ties of friendship 
which bound the two countries, and partly to Turkey’s fear of Russia. 

As Great Britain was gradually able to release more war material to 
Turkey the problem of transport became increasingly acute. Germany, 
by her occupation of the islands of Chios and Mitylene, commanded the 
entrance to the Straits, and Alexandretta and Mersina were the only 
remaining ports available. Neither of these ports had an adequate 
railway for dealing with the increasing volume of traffic, nor had they 
suitable equipment for handling such heavy goods as locomotives. In 
August, 1941, the congestion of goods at Alexandretta was reported to 
be acute. In January, 1942, a contract was signed by the U.K.C.C. for 
the construction of a jetty at Alexandretta and the completion of an 
existing one at Mersina. During the first 8 months of 1941 Great Britain 
shipped to Turkey 44,000 tons of goods, of which 36,000 tons had actually 
arrived. On Sept. 29 an agreement was signed with Great Britain for 
the export to the British Empire of foodstuffs to the value of {T4 million. 

In July, 1941, it was reported that agricultural machinery from the 
United States was arriving in Turkey; also that a new Turkish steam- 
ship service was to be inaugurated between the U.S. and Turkey. More 
important, on Dec. 3, 1941, President Roosevelt announced that the 
Lease-lend Act had been extended to Turkey. 

In May, 1941, sea communications with Italy were restored and in 
September, 1941, an agreement was signed to the value of approximately 
{16 million for the exchange of Turkish olive oil, eggs, mohair, leather, 
and hides, for Italian nails, cable wires, sulphur, hats, and motor cars 
without tyres. In August, 1941, an Italian tanker, the Tarvisio, shown 
on official pre-war lists as an auxiliary war vessel and as such not 
entitled under the Montreux Convention to pass through the Straits, 
tried to reach the Black Sea. She was stopped at Chanak while dis- 
cussions took place. The Turks finally decided to make an exception in 
her case, and to allow her through the Straits and back with the proviso, 


s however, that all pilotage facilities were denied her through the mined 


Straits. The Tarvtsio decided to turn back. 


Negotiations to bring about the close economic relations between 
Germany and Turkey foreshadowed in the Treaty of Friendship of June 
18, 1941 were prolonged until October, and the trade agreement which 
expired on the Aug. 9, 1941, was extended until Oct. 9. Germany was 
laced with an acute problem of transport. The bridges over the Maritza 
river, where the Istanbul-Sofia railway line crosses Greek territory, were 
blown up by the Greeks in April and had not been repaired. A lorry 
service was established by the Germans in August between Sofia and 
Istanbul, and deliveries by sea were limited to approximately 1,000 tons 


; a week. Clodius visited Ankara in July, but in August the discussions 


were broken off after a Turkish refusal of contracts for the construction 


| of railways, bridges, and roads by German technicians. Documents 


revealing a German plan for the invasion of Turkey captured by the 
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Russians and presented to the Turks the same month may have jp. 
fluenced this decision. In September Clodius was back again in Ankar, 
and finally, on Oct. 9, 1941, after desperate German efforts to secup 
Turkish chrome, an agreement was signed, to be valid until March 3) 
1943, for an exchange of goods to the value of approximately {TI 
million. Germany was to provide steel and war material in exchange fy 
Turkish raw materials, cereals, cotton, tobacco, olive oil, and minerak 
The Turkish currency remained at the rate of 50.5 piastres to the Reichs. 
mark. The outcome of the negotiations about chrome was that Turkey 
agreed to supply Germany with 90,000 tons in 1943 and the sam 
quantity in 1944, but only after the expiry of the Anglo-Turkisj 
agreement, and on condition that by the end of 1942 Germany hai 
delivered to Turkey war material to the value of £T18 million, and 
that Turkish chrome deliveries during those two years were compensated 
by equivalent German deliveries of war material. 


President Inénii on Nov. 1, 1941, inaspeech before the Grand National 
Assembly, stated that the independence of the Balkans constituted 
one of the bases upon which Turkish foreign policy rested. In January, 
1942, the signature of the Greek and Yugoslav agreement in London was 
warmly welcomed in Tan and Yent Sabah, and heralded as the begin- 
ning of a future Balkan Confederation which would be dependent on the 
Democracies and in which Turkey would participate. 

The German reverse in Russia in December was not long in making 
itself felt. In January, 1942, the importation of the German periodical 
Signal, was prohibited, and 13 Axis agents were arrested, among them 
3 Syrians who had been working in the German news agency in Istanbul 
Railway communication between Europe and Turkey was not restored 
until June 18, 1942, and German commercial activities were naturally 
somewhat restricted until then. On June 2, 1942, it was announced that 
a Turco-German credit agreement had been signed involving an ex- 
change of goods valued at £T55 million, prices to be those ruling before 
the war, plus an agreed percentage. £145 million of German credit were 
not covered by the price agreement but reserved for free commercial 
exchange between German and Turkish traders. In July it was reported 
that an agreement had been signed for the purchase of German rolling- 
stock to the value of £T19 million. 

In February, 1942, Vatan reported that a commercial exchange to the 
value of £T2? million had been negotiated between Italy and Turkey, 
Italy to supply hardware, nails, wire, pipes, automobiles, sulphuw, 
cigarette paper, chemicals, and pharmaceutical products, dyes, flavour 
ings and hats, for Turkish olive oil, opium, eggs, and skins. 

British trade with Turkey during 1942 has shown steady progress, 
in spite of the ever-present transport problem and growing shortage 
of shipping. Figures for the first six months of 1942 show that Turkish 
imports from the sterling group were to the value of £15 million (exclu- 
sive of actual war material), which shows a very substantial increase 
over the corresponding figure of {3,600,000 for the longer period of 
eight monthsin 1940. On Feb. 19, 1942, a Halkevi, or Turkish community 
centre, organized by the People’s Party (there are 400 such centres it 
Turkey), was opened in London, the first of such centres outside Turkey. 
The same month Hussein Rauf Orbay, a former Prime Minister, was 
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appointed to succeed Dr. Aras as Turkish Ambassador, and on Sept. | 
a number of distinguished Turkish journalists arrived in London as 
the guests of the Minister of Information. 

The German successes in North Africa in June caused grave anxiety; 
Turkish opinion towards Great Britain is, however, greatly influenced by 
the fact that, in spite of all difficulties, goods are being delivered to 
Turkey. On Aug. 5 M. Sarajoglu, who became Prime Minister on Dr. 
Saydam’s death; speaking before the Grand National Assembly referred 
to the alliance with Great Britain as constituting the fundamental 
factor of Turkey’s political system. He also thanked Great Britain for 
the supply of over 100,000 tons of cereals to Turkey in 1941. America 
was also thanked for her promise of 15,000 tons of cereals, with an 
additional quantity if Turkey could arrange the necessary transport. 
The growing importance of Turco-American relations was seen in the 
appointment in January, 1942, of Mr. Lawrence Steinhardt, formerly 
Ambassador in Moscow, as Ambassador to Turkey, and Lease-lend 
material from America is now reaching Turkey on an increasing scale. 

Turkey’s traditional fear of Russia was manifested by the anxiety 
of the Turkish press at a suggestion made early in February by Sir 
Stafiord Cripps that Russia should occupy Berlin at the close of 
hostilities, and a further set-back to Turco-Russian relations resulted 
from the Ankara bomb trial. On Feb. 24 a bomb exploded within 18 
yards of von Papen, the German Ambassador, and the man who threw 
it, alleged to be a Yugoslav communist, was killed. Four men were 
brought to trial, two of them Soviet subjects, Leonid Kornilov, an 
employee of the Soviet Intourist Bureau at Istanbul, and Yorgi 
Pavlov, a professor of history attached to the Soviet Consulate at 
Istanbul. The trial continued until the middle of June, when the two 
Soviet subjects were sentenced to 20 years’ penal servitude, while the 
other two men, both Turks, received a sentence of 10 years. The judg- 
ment stated that, in spite of lack of material evidence, the Court had 
come to the conclusion that the accused men had conspired to assassin- 
atevon Papen. The U.S.S.R. had from the start emphatically denied 
any connexion with the affair, and there was a violent reaction to the 
verdict in the Soviet press. The Russian Ambassador returned to 
Moscow to report on the situation. The anxiety of the Turks to improve 
relations with Russia, despite this incident, was shown by the appoint- 
ment of M. Jevad Achikalin, third in rank at the Turkish Foreign Office, 
as Ambassador to Russia. He left for Kuibyshev on Aug. 3. 

rhe German advance towards the last remaining Russian Black Sea 
ports raises the question of the position of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet if 
all the naval bases are lost. Under the Montreux Straits Convention 
belligerent warships are debarred from passing through the Straits un- 


| less Turkey is herself a belligerent, when the passage of warships is.left 


entirely to the discretion of the Turkish Government. Her neutrality 
is the cardinal point of Turkey’s foreign policy, recently reaffirmed by 
M. Sarajoglu in his speech of Aug. 5, and there is no likelihood whatever 
of her departing from it unless a direct attack is made on her territory. 
She is also the zealous guardian of the Straits, and is not likely to 
depart from a strict adherence to the Montreux Convention, which she 
fought so hard to obtain and which remains, like her neutrality, a prime 
factor of her foreign policy. ; 








BRAZIL ENTERS THE WAR 


THE declaration by the Brazilian Government on August 22 that a state 
of war existed between Brazil and the Axis Powers was a natural, if not 
inevitable, development in the policy which that country has been 
following ever since the idea of American continental solidarity first 
began to be translated into action through the decisions taken at the 
Conferences of the Pan-American Union. President Vargas’ Govern. 
ment very early recognized the nature of the German threat to the 
South American countries, and equally quickly realized that if this 
was to be met effectively there must be active co-operation with the 
United States, as well as with the other countries of South America. 
One of the results of this clear-sightedness has been that Brazil has 
taken prompter and more severe steps against the German element in 
her population than has any other Latin-American Republic. 

There are many reasons why the principle of continental solidarity 
should have become so important and so active an element in Brazilian 
policy. Not only is a large and influential section of the population 
made up of people of German, Italian, and Japanese blood, but it has 
for some time been known to the Government that the Germans and 
Japanese have long been preparing the ground for attempts at breaking 
up the country, and even for annexing large areas in the rich and highly 
developed south. Added to this is the geographical fact that in the 
north-east, in the so-called “‘bulge’’, Brazil possesses an area which is 
much nearer to Europe and Africa than any other part of America, and 
which would provide the obvious bridgehead for an Axis invasion 0! 
the South American continent. 

Something has already been said of German activities, and of the 
measures taken to deal with them, in a previous article in the Bulletin: 
It may be added that the German-owned Condor air line, by the time 
the Government stepped in and took over control of it, had a network of 
flying services all over the bulge, and that the German spy-ring i 
North Brazil was found, when broken up by the authorities, to possess 
plans of the Pan-American air base at Natal. Among many other 
discoveries during police raids on German organizations last autumn 
were reported to be details of a plot to seize the whole province of Rio 
Grande do Sul and annex it to the Reich. Quite recently the authorities 
obtained proof that the Japanese Black Dragon Society was working in 
close contact with the Gestapo in preparing the most thorough plans for 
gaining control of the coast of Sao Paulo State, where the majority 0! 
the Japanese live and where they were stated to be ready to place @ 
highly trained army of 30,000 men in the field at any moment. [t- 
vestigation showed that the leaders of both the German and the 
Japanese colonies received instructions direct from Berlin and Tokyo by 
wireless. In one raid alone, last March, six wireless stations were seized 
one of them with a transmitting range of 12,000 miles. The Japanes 
fishing industry on the Sao Paulo coast was described as so highly 
organized—with a Japanese admiral in disguise at its head—that é 
Brazilian military authority, in a statement last April, declared the! 
the coast of the State was virtually under Japanese control. 


? See “Latin America and the War, III’’, Bulletin of July 25, 1942, Vol XIX 
No. 15, 
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[hese instances must suffice to indicate the extent to which the 
integrity and safety of the State were endangered by the enemy within 
the gates. The measures taken by the Government were not confined to 
the suppression or controlling of these activities—by the closing of 
German schools, the banning of the distribution of Axis literature, the 
taking over of the Condor air line,' the arrest of German Fifth Columnists, 
and other moves of which something has been said in the previous 
article—but extended to important developments aimed at strengthen- 
ing the defence of the country. This is being done partly through 
collaboration with United States’ measures in sea and air patrols and 
the construction of air bases, and the acceptance of United States’ 
assistance and co-operation in developing Brazil’s strategic material 
resources; and partly through the increase in the strength and efficiency 
of the three Fighting Services, the stationing of troops throughout the 
German areas, and steps such as declaring Fernando do Noronha 
island a military zone, which was done at the time diplomatic relations 
with the Axis were broken off. 

It is in the forms in which collaboration with the United States has 
been put into effect that Brazil has given such outstanding evidence 
that, for her, American solidarity is a very real and important element 
in policy. As early as June, .1940, President Vargas declared that 
“Brazil will not fail President Roosevelt in complete loyalty’’, and 
would continue to adhere to the principle of continental solidarity, and 
a year later, when the attitude of the United States had become quite 
clear as one of all-out assistance to the nations fighting Axis aggression, 
these statements were already being given practical effect. An agree- 
ment with Washington was reached giving the United States the 
exclusive right for two years to all Brazil’s strategic materials, the 
United States undertook to lend Brazil $100 million for the construction 
of air bases, which would remain Brazilian property but “available for 
the United States’ use in case of emergency’’, and United States aircraft 
were stated already to be using Brazilian airfields on their way to 
Africa. In July, 1941 President Vargas authorized the local subsidiary 
of Panair do Brasil to construct or improve eight airfields in the area 
north of the Amazon and in the bulge. 

Of the strategic materials rubber is now perhaps the most important. 
On April 1 last a decree was issued giving the Bank of Brazil control of 
the trade, and in July provision was made for the establishment of 
credits to finance its cultivation and tapping, with United States 
participation through lease-lend assistance. In May an agreement was 
reached with Washington under which the United States undertook 
to open a $14 million credit for Brazil’s purchase of mining machinery 
and railway material with which to increase her output of iron ore. As for 
the development of air bases, it was made quite clear from the beginning 
that these were for the use of any American country the victim of Axis 
aggression. Asthe Foreign Minister stated in November, 1941, in such 
an event “the air bases we build on the coast will actually belong to all 
American countries”’ snd he added “weshall not beneutralif an American 
nation enters the war... we follow America, and will share America’s 
destiny’. Earlier than this, at the celebration on September 7 of the 

' The line was taken over in January, and resumed flying the following month 
under Brazilian administration and personnel. 
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anniversary of the country’ sindependence, President Vargashad declared 
that ‘‘the war preparations of the American peoples are defensive. They 
do not belong only to the nation making them, but constitute an arsenal 
for the whole continent”’. 

When December 7 came and the German declaration of war on the 
United States President Vargas at once ordered the freezing of the fundsof 
all the non-American nations at war and, equally promptly, after the 
severance of relations with the Axis Powers on January 28, ordered the 
arrest of persons distributing Axis literature, the handing in of all arms 
by Axis nationals, and other measures of control. It was soon after this 
that the attacks on Brazilian ships began,' a challenge which was at 
once met by a declaration by the Government that the sinking of her 
shipping would not be allowed to halt her traffic with North America. 
When the U-boat attacks continued, four vessels being lost in February 
and early March, the President took the strongest possible action without 
any beating about the bush. A decree of March 11 suspended the con- 
stitutional guarantees safeguarding property and ownership and author- 
ized the seizure of the property of nationals of countries committing 
acts of aggression against Brazil. This measure was understood to affect 
the property of some 500 Axis concerns, including banks, and steps 
were promptly taken to sequestrate a proportion, calculated on a sliding 
scale, of the earnings of all Axis firms. At the same time President 
Vargas assumed power to declare war or a state of emergency. 

Attention was then turned to the state of preparedness of the Army, 
and in April two decrees were issued, one providing for the calling up of 
reserves and for the enlistment of volunteers, and the second lengthen- 
ing from one to four years the period during which conscripted men 
were to be “‘at the disposition of the military Commands’’. Meanwhile 
many Axis agents had been arrested—by the beginning of April the 
number was reported to have reached 200—and characteristic protests 
were received from the German Government threatening Brazil with 
economic strangulation after the war should interference with its 
nationals continue. Berlin saw nothing inconsistent in making further 
protests against the alleged ‘‘brutal aggression” against people 0! 
German race while U-boat attacks against Brazilian shipping continued 
to be made. The Brazilian Government’s reply was to increase 
military preparedness, send Brazilian aircraft to collaborate with U.S. 
patrols over the south-west Atlantic,? ignore the German protests, and 
finally, seize Axis and Axis-controlled shipping and funds as the only 
tangible and effective guarantee of compensation for the loss of Brazilian 
lives and ships at sea. In May, as a further means of suppressing 
German propaganda and espionage, all trade in U.S. dollars was pro- 
hibited. The Bank of Brazil ordered all holders of dollars to deposit 
them with the Bank, and as from May 22 dollars were no longer !ega! 
tender in Brazil.* 

On August 18 the loss of five more ships was announced, and feeling rat 


1 Germany’s first act of war was the sinking of the passenger and cargo steame! 
Buarque on February 15. 

? A Brazilian bomber was reported to have taken part in the destruction 0! 4 
U-boat on May 23. 

* Axis propaganda had been partly financed with dollar currency appropriate 
in France and the other occupied countries. 
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exceedingly high in Rio de Janeiro and other cities. Next day all troops 
on leave were recalled, and the coastal waters cleared of Brazilian 
shipping, and on Aug. 20 President Vargas ordered the detention of all 
the Axis nationals—except those with diplomatic status—who were on 
the point of sailing for Europe in an exchange of citizens between 
Brazil and the two Axis Powers. On August 22 the final step was taken. 

The above must suffice to give an indication of the consistency and 
single-mindedness of Brazil's foreign policy since the realization reached 
the American continent of the nature and extent of Axis designs. 
Further details of the measures taken to put this policy into effect will 
be found in the Chronology in this and earlier issues, in particular those 
of January 24 last and subsequent dates. 

H. L. 


ERRATUM 


Owing to a printing error the title of the Note on the Developments 
in India, in the Bulletin of August 22 last, was shown incorrectly on 
the outside cover. It should, of course, have been as printed at the 
head of the Note itself and in the Table of Contents. 











OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Bombs were dropped at scattered points in several parts of England, 
particularly in East Anglia and in the east and south coastal areas, 
while damage was also done at places in the Midlands, but no heavy 
attack developed, and casualties were not numerous. The offensiye 
against Germany was continued, with heavy raids on Osnabriick 
(Aug. 17 night), Flensburg (Aug. 18 night), Frankfurt and Wiesbaden 
(Aug. 24 night), other places in Western Germany (Aug. 25 day and night), 
Cassel and Gdynia (Aug. 27 night), and Nuremberg and Saarbriicken 
(Aug. 28 night). Great damage was done at all these places, and losses 
were 16 bombers on Aug. 24 night, and 30 on each of the nights of Aug 
27 and 28. Emden was also raided by 2 Wellington bombers in day- 
light on Aug. 23. Besides these attacks many objectives in the Low 
Countries and Northern France were bombed, and daily sweeps were 
made, particularly over the Ostend, Dieppe, Havre, and Abbeville areas. 
American B17 Fortress bombers also began operations in this theatre, 
and bombed Amiens, Le Trait (Rouen), Rotterdam, targets near Albert, 
and an aerodrome at Wevelghem near Courtrai, all in daylight and 
without loss. In attacking Rotterdam and Albert they were escorted by 
Spitfires, though the distances entailed flights longer than had hitherto 
been made by fighters. 

The Germans described all the attacks on Germany as nuisance 
raids, in which only civilian life and property suffered. The raid on 
Cassel, they said, was “‘by no means a large-scale attack’”’. They als 
reported Luftwaffe attacks on Hull, Norwich, Ipswich, Peterborough, 
Derby, Yarmouth, Folkestone, Swanage, Swindon, Brighton, and Sal- 
combe. 

Early on Aug. 19 a landing was effected in France in the Dieppe area. 
The forces taking part were mainly Canadians, with some British Special 
Service troops, a detachment from a United States Ranger Battalion, 
and a small contingent of Fighting French. They were transported and 
escorted by the Navy, with air cover and co-operation by the R.AF. 
the U.S. Air Force, the Royal Canadian and Royal New Zealand Ai 
Forces, and Polish, Czech, Norwegian, Belgian, and French squadrons 

The French people were advised by radio that the operation was not 
an invasion, and were warned ‘“‘to avoid any action which might con- 
promise their security. When the day comes to ask active help of the 
French people we will say so. . . . To-day we say to you; do nothing’. 
Landings were made at all the 6 points selected and heavy opposition 
was met, particularly east of Dieppe, at Berneval. The troops on the 
right flank destroyed a 6-in. gun battery and a munitions dump, ané 
then re-embarked. In the centre (Dieppe port) tanks were landed, ané 
a radio location station and an A.A. battery were destroyed. Heavy 
fighting took place, and the tanks could not be re-embarked. Meanwhile, 
as a diversionary operation, 2 squadrons of B17s, with fighter escort, 
heavily bombed the German fighter base at Abbeville, without loss. 
All the troops were re-embarked within a few minutes of the time sched- 
uled, the operation being completed 9 hours after the landing, 4 
planned. Losses were fairly heavy on both sides. 
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The objectives of the raid were stated to be: the testing by an offen- 
sive on a larger scale than before of the defences of a heavily defended 
section of the coast, and the operation was ‘‘a reconnaissance in force, 
having a vital part in our agreed offensive policy’’. It was known that 
the Germans had recently been heavily reinforcing the coastal defences 
everywhere, and it became clear during the raid that they had brought 
additional troops and guns to Dieppe quite recently. The tanks were 
landed, despite this, heavy casualties inflicted, prisoners taken, and 2 
small vessels sunk. , 

In the air one of the greatest battles of the war took place. The 
Germans called up aircraft from all parts of France and the Low Coun- 
tries. 91 of them were certainly destroyed, and about 180 damaged, 
many of them seriously enough to be counted as probable losses. The 
Allied losses were 98 aircraft, but 30 pilots were saved; the destroyer 
Berkeley was sunk, and a fairly large number of landing craft. 

Press reports stated that off Berneval, owing to a German naval 
patrol sighting the Commandos approaching, the coastal batteries put 
down a curtain of fire which made it impossible for the landing party to 
get near enough to silence them—the first vital objective of the landing 
at that point—and these guns were never silenced. 

The German accounts spoke of a large-scale landing, about 1 division 
strong, which was repelled with heavy losses, so that by 4 p.m. there 
was not a single armed soldier on the Continent. This great success was 
achieved, they said, without drawing on reserves. The landings were 
made by 300 to 400 barges protected by 13 to 15 cruisers and destroyers 
and byaircraft. Behind these wasa floating service of 6 transports and 3 
freighters, with, farther to the north, 26 transports as an operational re- 
serve, probably the bulk of the landing forces. These were to gointo action 
as soon as the first wave had established a bridgehead. But this did not 
take place. The troops landed were wiped out everywhere and forced 
into the sea, and the 28 tanks landed were destroyed. Prisoners taken 
numbered 2,095, and aircraft destroyed 127, while German losses were 
35 only. Of the British naval forces 3 destroyers, 2 torpedo-boats, and 
2 transports were sunk by gun-fire, 1 destroyer, 1 escort ship, 1 m.t.b., 
and 5 transports by the Luftwaffe, while 4 cruisers, 4 destroyers, 4 m.t.bs, 
5 transports, and some small craft were heavily damaged. In air attacks 
on the fleeing naval forces the docks at Portsmouth and other objectives 
were heavily bombed. 

The German losses in killed and wounded were 400 only. Vichy, 
however, reported them as very heavy, and Russian sources stated that 
some 3,000 wounded had been sent to Rouen. Berlin disposed of the 
whole operation by saying ‘“‘the attempt served only political purposes, 
but defied all military reason. The German watch in the West has given 
the proper answer to an amateurish undertaking. It awaits all further 
attempts with the calm and strength of a force which has gained the 
victory in hundreds of battles’. 

The following day, Aug. 20, a force of nearly 500 fighters made a 
sweep over Northern France, while B17s at the same time bombed 
Amiens without loss. The fighters saw very few German aircraft. 
B17s were again in action on Aug. 21 over the North Sea, where 11 of 
them were attacked by 20-25 F.W. 190s. They shot down 3 and seriously 
damaged 9, without loss. 
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At sea British submarines torpedoed and almost certainly sank 3 
supply ships off Norway, the British submarine Upholder was lost 
(announced Aug. 22), 14 Danish fishing vessels were seized for sailing 
outside territorial waters (despite an Admiralty warning issued on 
July 20), a naval patrol almost certainly sank a Flak ship off Flushing 
and damaged 3 others, and aircraft hit 2 ships off the Frisian Islands 
and set an E-boat on fire. 

The Germans claimed successes in engagements between light craft 
in the Channel, and reported the sinking of a British submarine in the 
North Sea and of a 5,000 ton vessel. On Aug. 24 Hitler’s H.Q. announced 
that U-boats had just sunk 17 ships in the Atlantic. 

American Waters. On Aug. 19 the U.S. Navy Dept. announced that 
an armed raider of some 8,000 tons had sunk a steamer in the South 
Atlantic in the middle of July, shelling the crew when they took to the 
boats and taking 20 of them prisoner. The loss of more Brazilian vessels 
was announced, the latest being the tanker Louisiana torpedoed while 
en route to Rio de Janeiro with oil. On Aug. 20 Brazilian reports stated 
that attacks had been made on 7 U-boats, of which 2 were believed sunk, 
and on Aug. 24 it was stated in Rio that 3 U-boats had been sunk off the 
coast within the previous 24 hours (Brazil declared war on Aug. 22). 
They had first been sighted by Uruguayan aircraft. On Aug. 28 the 
U.S. Navy Dept. announced that British Coastal Command aircraft 
were co-operating in the anti-U-boat operations in the Western Atlantic. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

At the beginning of the period under review the Germans opened 
fresh heavy attacks in the Kletskaya and Kotelnikovo sectors re- 
spectively north- and south-west of Stalingrad, but were held by the 
Russians everywhere except at one point near Kletskaya. In the 
West Caucasus, however, the Germans were already across the Kuban, 
and the loss of Krasnodar was admitted by the Russians on Aug. 19. 
By this date, also, the Russians stated that the situation in the centre 
of the Stalingrad front had become most serious. The Germans had 
been reinforced and were making even greater efforts than before 
everywhere in the Don Bend, and though a strong force which suc- 
ceeded in landing on the east bank was completely wiped out and a 
successful counter-attack made on Aug. 20 near Kletskaya, the pressure 
was maintained, and by Aug. 23 a footing had been secured. The 
Russians reported strong counter-attacks in the upper part of the Bend, 
and the defeat of repeated German attempts to cross the river, but 
admitted that one of these had succeeded, and the enemy were holding 
a belt of the east bank south-east of Kletskaya. Meanwhile, on the 
evening of Aug. 21 a large mass of tanks had begun to advance in the 
Kotelnikovo sector; 60 of them were destroyed, but the Soviet lines 
were pierced at one point, the Russians pointing out (Aug. 25) that they 
were outnumbered there in armoured forces by 2 or 3 to 1. 

On Aug. 26 the Russians described the situation at Stalingrad as 
‘‘complicated’’, and said it had reached its most critical point. The city 
itself. was being bombed systematically and persistently, shipping on 
the Volga was being attacked, and rail communication with Moscow 
was severed (the line runs just east of the Don at the easternmost 
stretch of the Bend). On Aug. 28, however, a series of Russian counter- 
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attacks north-west of Stalingrad was stated to have checked the enemy, 
and the Russians claimed that the first German attempt to storm the 
city’s defences by surprise had failed. A strong Soviet force had 
suddenly struck north from due west of the city, had recaptured 3 
positions, and also liquidated parties of parachute troops, and on Aug. 
99 the initiative in the so-called Kletskaya area (east and south-east of 
the town) was stated to be in Russian hands. On Aug. 30 the Russians 
claimed to have checked the enemy both N.W. and S.W. of Stalingrad, 
and next day reported an advance in the Kletskaya area, and the 
capture of much booty and some prisoners. The German report of 
that day claimed that they had advanced south of Stalingrad and were 
only 15 miles from the city. 

German progress in the Caucasus since the capture of Krasnodar 
was slow in the west (they claimed Krymskaya on Aug. 22 and Temryuk 
on Aug. 25), but a break through was made at Piatigorsk, where the 
Russians were outnumbered in every department. By Aug. 21 the 


}Germans were part of the way through the spa district, and 3 days . 


later fighting was reported at Prokhladnaya, the rail junction 70 miles 
east of Piatigorsk where the branch line runs south to Ordzhonikidze. 
On Aug. 26 the Germans were reported to be trying to force a crossing 
of the Malka, a tributary of the Terek River, running some 5 miles south 
of Prokhladnaya, and the Russians announced a further withdrawal. 
Fighting also took place at Mozdok, some 40 miles east of Prokhlad- 
naya. No further developments were reported, except that on Aug. 25 
the Germans announced that the Nazi war flag had been hoisted on 
the summit of Mt. Elbruz, the highest peak in the Caucasus. 

In the central and Kalinin fronts, i.e. north-west of Moscow and in the 
Rzhev, Vyasma, and Bryansk areas, important developments were 
reported. On Aug. 26 the Russians announced that an offensive had 
begun 2 weeks earlier along a line of some 75 miles and the enemy had 
been thrown back 15 to 20 miles. They had routed 6 infantry divisions, 
2 mechanized, and 1 tank division, and by Aug. 20 had liberated 
610 inhabited localities. The booty taken included 250 tanks, 757 guns, 
567 mortars, 929 anti-tank guns, and many machine-guns, etc.; also 
2,220 lorries, 75 munition and supply dumps, and 959 motor-cycles. 
Apart from this they had destroyed 324 tanks, 343 guns, 2,400 lorries, 
690 wagons, and other material. In air combat 252 German ’planes were 
shot down and 290 destroyed or damaged on the ground. The number 
of Germans killed was estimated at 45,000. Fighting was now going on 
in the outskirts of Rzhev, after the success of attacks from the north 
and north-east in which Zubtsov was taken. The Russians claimed the 
destruction of 78 German aircraft in these attacks on Aug. 26 evening 
and night alone. On Aug. 29 they said the first line of the Rzhev 
defences had been pierced and an airfield on the edge of the town 
occupied. 

The Germans, on Aug. 30, declared that all these claims were false, 
and that the attacks the previous day had failed completely. Since 
July 30, they said, 1,572 Russian tanks had been destroyed in that 
sector alone, and 547 aircraft shot down, for the loss of 25 German; 
while 17,000 prisoners had been captured. 

Russian reports covering the same period claimed progress towards 
Bryansk. The Germans admitted Russian attacks there, but stated 
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(Aug. 29) that they had destroyed 111 Russian tanks in frustrating 
these. On Aug. 23 the Russians reported the launching of an offensive 
in the Orel sector, in which they inflicted very heavy losses on the 
Hungarians, and on Aug. 30 they claimed progress in the stretch west 
of Medin and Kaluga, and a very successful raid on an airfield near 
Voronezh. 

There were indications of a renewal of the German attack on Lenin- 
grad, and on Aug. 29 /zvestia stated that for 2 months the enemy had 
been massing large forces on Lake Ladoga, Stormovik aircraft had, 
however, caught this armada at its base, and had sunk 5 troopships and 
6 war vessels. 

Air raids on German territory were resumed, On Aug. 18 night 
K6nigsberg, Danzig, and Tilsit were bombed, on Aug. 20 Warsaw and 
some places in East Prussia and Upper Silesia, on Aug. 26 Berlin, 
Danzig, Kénigsberg, Stettin, Tilsit, Stolp, Schneidemiihl and other 
places, and on Aug. 29 Berlin, Kénigsberg, Danzig, and Stettin. It 
was claimed that losses of aircraft were almost nil. 

The Russian figures for aircraft losses in all the fighting were: 
week ended Aug. 22, 347 German and 194 Russian; and week ended 
Aug. 29, 498 German and 206 Russian. The German figures included 
some very large claims; e.g., on Aug. 19 104 Russian ‘planes destroyed, 
on Aug. 23, 166, for the loss of 8 German, on Aug. 25 and 26, 157, for 
the loss of 9 German, and on Aug. 27, 108, for the loss of 1 German only. 
They also issued figures of losses for the period Aug. 1 to 24, ie. 

2.505 Russian aircraft, and 140 German. 

At sea the Russians reported the sinking of 2 U-boats and 3 transports 
in the Black Sea, of a large tanker in the Baltic, and of 3 small naval 
craft in the Barents Sea. The Germans announced the sinking of 
large numbers of transports and other vessels in the Black Sea ports 
and at sea there and in the Sea of Azov, the destruction of several sub- 
marines—2 by Finnish aircraft on Aug. 19-20—and the sinking of many 
vessels, including tankers, on the Volga. 

On Aug. 18 the Soviet Information Bureau issued a statement of 
estimated losses in the period May 15 to Aug. 15, as follows: German, 
1,250,000 officers and men, of whom 480,000 killed, 3,390 tanks, 4,000 
guns, and 4,000 aircraft. Russian, 606,000 killed and wounded, 2,240 
tanks, 3,162 guns, and 2,198 aircraft. During the past 2 months the 
Germans had transferred 22 divisions from the West, and in Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania, and elsewhere had mobilized 70 divisions for the 
Russian front, while other units had been formed in France, Denmark, 
and Spain, and compulsory mobilization had been carried out in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

No major action took place, and air activity over Malta was not 
intensive; aircraft approached the island nearly every day, however, 
and at least 20 were known to have been destroyed, bringing the total 
for August to 52. British raids were made on airfields in Sicily, and 
U.S. bombers attacked shipping at Suda Bay and in the Corinth 
Canal, without loss. 

The Admiralty announced (Aug. 19) that during the convoy actions 
on Aug. 11 and 12 at least 2 U-boats had been sunk, and 66 aircrait 
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destroyed. E-boats attacked throughout the night of Aug. 12, and 2 
were sunk. 8 British aircraft were lost (4 pilots saved) and the A.A. 
cruiser Catro and the destroyer Foresight. 

Activities of British submarines included an attack on a convoy 
of 3 ships, 1 of which was sunk and 1 believed hit, an attack on an 
escorted supply ship, which was almost certainly sunk, and one on a 
large south-bound ‘vessel, which was left sinking. A submarine also 
sank a supply ship which had been hit and stopped by air bombing, 
and others sank a large tanker and a large supply vessel, and hit 3 
other vessels, 2 of them escorted. On Aug. 20 torpedo-carrying aircraft 
sank a small steamer in the Ionian Sea and damaged a destroyer, and 
on Aug. 21 hit and left stationary a large tanker, at the same time 
destroying at least 5 Axis aircraft which attempted to intercept. On 
Aug. 27 they sank a large tanker. The Italians announced (Aug. 21 
and 25) that their convoys had been attacked without result, and 11 
British aircraft destroyed. They also admitted (Aug. 26) the loss of a 
submarine. An Italian claim (Aug. 29) to have defeated an attempt at a 
landing on Geriogotto island, north-west of Crete, on the night of Aug. 
27 received no confirmation in London. 

The Germans claimed (Aug. 18) the sinking of a 12,000-ton armed 
auxiliary cruiser and the sinking of 8 warships on Aug. 22 and 23, and 
the Italians, the destruction of a British submarine south of Corfu. 


NORTH AFRICA 

The opening of an attack by Rommel on Aug. 31 ended a lull in 
ground operations which had continued for some weeks; in the air, 
however, the British offensive was maintained, with frequent raids on 
Tobruk and on camps and communications in the Sollum, Fuka, El 
Daba, Mersa Matruh, and forward battle areas. In addition naval 
units on Aug. 28 shelled tank repair shops, supply bases, and petrol 
dumps just south of El Daba, and sank a U-boat nearby. The South 
African Air Force played a prominent part in these attacks, and on 
Aug. 19 it was announced that a large contingent of the U.S. Army Air 
Force was now in the Middle East. On Aug. 23 U.S. bombers raided 
workshops at Mersa Matruh. Other operations included heavy raids on 
a suspected Axis H.Q. and on vehicles full of troops between Mersa 
Matruh and Sidi Barrani in which hundreds of casualties were inflicted, 
both reported Aug. 26. 

On the ground the only action apart from patrol activity was an 
attack by New Zealand troops on the Bologna Division in the central 
sector; many casualties were inflicted and prisoners taken. When 
Rommel moved on Aug. 31 he sent the Italians forward in the centre 
and attacked with German troops in the south. The Italians were at 
once stopped, but German armoured forces made some progress 
through the minefield north of Qaret el Hemeimat, while other detach- 
ments moved round farther south. 

The German reports claimed raids on an airfield north-west of Cairo 
on 2 nights, and the destruction of 12 aircraft during the naval opera- 
tions off El Daba. The Italians reported the destruction of several Brit- 
ish aircraft (e.g. on Aug. 20 that of 8 ’planes for the loss of 1 of their 
own), and the defeat of ground attacks in their section of the front. 
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PACIFIC AREA 

The American landings on the Solomons were consolidated, despite 
several Japanese attempts to land, and new actions took place in Ney 
Guinea and in the Gilbert Islands. In the Solomons a landing party of 
92 men which got ashore on Aug. 19 was wiped out to a man, and 
Aug. 22 Pacific Fleet H.Q. announced that another force 700 strong had 
been disposed of by Marines, who killed or captured all but 2 men, with 
100 casualties themselves. On Aug. 21 a strong Japanese naval fore 
seen approaching the south-eastern Solomons was attacked by B17s and 
carrier-based aircraft, which scored 4 hits on a large aircraft carrie 
and damaged the Ryuzyo, a smaller carrier, and scored hits on several 
cruisers and a battleship. On Aug. 22 a strong enemy air attack m 
Guadalcanar was intercepted and at least 21 aircraft destroyed, for 
the loss of 3 American. That night and next day U.S. aircraft hit a 
Japanese cruiser, a destroyer, and 4 other ships north of Guadalcanar 
and left them burning fiercely. As the enemy warships withdrew a 
transport was seen abandoned. 


On Aug. 24 Guadalcanar was raided again, and 7 bombers and 5 
“OQ” fighters were destroyed for a loss of 1 U.S. fighter. On Aug. 27 
Pacific Fleet H.Q. reported that the enemy had apparently withdrawn 
on Aug. 29, however, it was announced that U.S. aircraft operating 
from bases on Guadalcanar had sunk a destroyer, left a second on fire, 
and probably sunk a third. No date was given, but the indications were 
that this occurred on Aug. 27, during the withdrawal. Japanese air- 
craft raided Guadalcanar again on Aug. 30, but 7 were shot down with: 
out loss. 


On Aug. 29 details were also published of the actions of Aug. 7 to ll) 
when the Marines first landed. Their losses on the first day were 
“moderate’’, and an airfield just constructed on Guadalcanar was 
captured. The first landings resulted in the capture of a strong beach- 
head on that island, the occupation of most of Tulagi, of all Gavatu 
and Tanambogo, and of a position on Florida Is. The Japanese los 
47 aircraft in attacks on Aug. 7 and 8, and by nightfall of Aug. 9 the 
unloading and landings had been completed. 

In New Guinea the Japanese landed at Milne Bay in the extreme 
south-east early on Aug. 26, but preparations had been made to meet 
them. 11 Japanese aircraft were shot down and a transport sunk, 4 
cruiser probably sunk, and a destroyer damaged by Allied aircraft, 
only 1 of which was lost. Landing barges, supplies, and troops were als! 
bombed, and 6 barges sunk, while Allied land forces were also already 
in position and attacked the troops as soon as they were ashore. (! 


shot down and others damaged, for the loss of 1. 

New Guinea 35 Japanese aircraft were destroyed, for the loss of 2 
On Aug. 29 it was announced that no Japanese ships had been seen i 
Milne Bay for 4 days and by 31st the area was stated to be cleared «! 
the enemy, and all their heavy equipment destroyed or captured. 

In the Gilbert Islands Makin Is. was raided on Aug. 17 by specialll 
trained Marines, and the sea-plane base, 3 radio stations, and stores © 
all kinds destroyed, a small transport and a gunboat sunk, and evel 
one of the garrison killed. The Japanese version of the affair w# 
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that some 200 U.S. troops had landed, and were “‘completely repulsed”’ 
by the numerically smaller garrison. 

‘Other actions at sea were the sinking by U.S. submarines of 4 
large enemy ships (reported Aug. 22), the possible sinking of a destroyer, 
and the damaging of a cargo ship elsewhere in the Pacific and off 
the Aleutians, and the sinking of a gunboat off the Trobriand Is. 
(just north of the south-eastern point of New Guinea) and damage to 
2 transports. On Aug. 19 the Australian Premier announced the loss 
on the night of Aug. 8 of the cruiser Canberra. 

Japanese accounts of the naval actions claimed that they retained the 
initiative. East of the Solomons on Aug. 24 their naval and air units 
had engaged reinforcements of the U.S. Navy, and up to Aug. 27 had 
severely damaged one large and one medium-sized carrier, and one 
battleship of the Pennsylvamia type. On Aug. 28 they declared that 
Japan had “‘strategically speaking won a complete victory’. 

Allied aircraft maintained their offensive on enemy bases from which 
Port Moresby was being raided, and among other places bombed 
Kavieng (New Ireland), Timor (where Maobisse was twice attacked), 
Gasmata, Rabaul, Lae, and Buna. Darwin was raided 4 times; on 
Aug. 23 13 raiders were destroyed without loss. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 

The Chinese continued to make progress in dislodging the Japanese 
from their positions along the Nanchang-Hangchow railway and in 
recovering the air bases in Chekiang. On Aug. 19 they re-entered the 
port of Wenchow, and next day announced the recapture of Kwang- 
feng, Kweiki, and Shangjao. On Aug. 22 their forces took Yingtang 
and Yushan, on the railway in Kiangsi, and made some progress to- 
wards Chuhsien, the town in Chekiang with the largest airport in Asia, 
while on Aug. 23 they reached Linchwan and Kiangshan, in Kiangsi. 
The Chinese Government spokesman stated on Aug. 25 that they had in 
less than a week recovered 120 miles of ground along the railway, 
despite the fact that the Japanese were employing 170,000 men in the 
2 provinces, with air forces operating from Hangchow, Nanchang, and 
other large bases. 

The Chinese were now extending their hold on the railway at both 
ends of the stretch they controlled, capturing several places not far 
east of Nanchang, and others in Chekiang province. They took Tung- 
shiang and Juihung, in Kiangsi, and on Aug. 28 entered Chuhsien in 
Chekiang, the Japanese retreating eastward, burning and destroying 
everything in their path. Lishui, another important air base, was 
reached the same day; also some more stations on the railway east of 
Nanchang, giving the Chinese control of over 200 miles of the line. 
Other places recovered by the end of August were Suichang, Chang- 
shutan (just east of Chuhsien) and Lanki (just north-west of Kinhwa). 
They also made some progress down the railway towards Canton, 
taking Yuantang and Pakong. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
Operations were confined to air raids on Mawlaik, Lashio, Magwe, 
Akyab, Kalewa, and Myitkyina, in which U.S. Army aircraft took part. 
Considerable damage was observed, 3 Japanese fighters were shot down, 
and 2 probably, with no loss to the Allies, 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


Aug. 18.—The Foreign Minister expressed to the Brazilian Ambas- 
sador the regret and sympathy of the Government and people on 
hearing the news of the sinking of the 5 Brazilian ships. 

Aug. 21.—The Senate and Chamber of Deputies passed motions 
affirming Argentina's solidarity with Brazil, and expressing sympathy 
with her in the sinking of her ships. In the Senate Sefior Landaburu, 
president of the Foreign Affairs Committee, said that the policy of 
peace, neutrality, and loyal solidarity proclaimed at the Buenos Ayres 
peace conference in 1936 and ratified later at Lima, Panama, Havana, 
and Rio de Janeiro, obliged Argentina, without affecting her neutrality, 
to support Brazil spiritually while Brazil sustained her inalienable 
rights as a neutral. 

Aug. 22.—The Brazilian Ambassador presented a Note to the 
Foreign Ministry informing the Government of Brazil’s declaration of 
war on Germany and Italy. 

Aug. 24.—The Government granted rights of non-belligerency to 
Brazil. 

Aug. 26.—It was announced that the merchant fleet would open the 
Pacific route to the U.S.A. in mid-September to enable vessels to avoid 
the German ‘“‘blockade zone”’ off the U.S. eastern coast. 

Aug. 28.—An agreement was signed with Spain whereby Argentina 
was to exchange meat and grain for iron, olive oil, and tinned fish. 
The agreement was for 7 years, and included an undertaking by Spain 
to build three steamers and lease one tanker to Argentina. 


AUSTRALIA 


Aug. 19.—Mr. Curtin, in a speech at Brisbane, made an appeal for 
the highest degree of national unity. It was also essential that unity 
should be preserved among the United Nations. He asked that the 
nation should reconcile itself to a ‘‘season of austerity’, and return to 
the old spirit of its first pioneering people. 

Aug. 27.—Mr. Curtin announced that he had co-opted Sir Earle Page 
to the War Council and that he would attend meetings of the War 
Cabinet. 


BELGIUM 


Aug. 18.—The Germans announced that Brussels University was to 
be closed because of the hostility of its professors towards the ‘‘new 
order”’. 

Aug. 24.—It was learned that a curfew had been imposed at Seraing 
and the population fined £1,600, after an armed attack resu!ting in the 
death of a Rexist. 


BOLIVIA 
Aug. 24.—Rights of non-belligerency were granted to Brazil. 


BRAZIL 


Aug. 18.—Anti-Axis demonstrations occurred in Rio. President 
Vargas, addressing the demonstrators, declared that he well understood 
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“the feelings of sadness and patriotic excitement which now fill vibrant 
hearts’. All Brazilians “‘should share these feelings, and at the same 
time the feeling of repulsion and indignation at being confronted 
suddenly by acts of piracy’’. He said that ships of the aggressor 
nations would be taken over to compensate for the damage, and the 
property of Axis nationals in Brazil would be held responsible, while 
all those who had given information of the sailings of ships would be 
“put to work with spades, shovels, and pickaxes to build roads in the 
interior . 

All Brazilian ships on the high seas were ordered back to the nearest 
port, coastal sailings cancelled, and the sailing of two diplomatic 
exchange steamers which were ready to leave for Europe with Axis 
diplomats from S. America was postponed. 

The Foreign Minister told the demonstrators that the time was not 
far distant when the aggressor would have to taste not only the dust 
of defeat but of repentance for the harm done to Brazil. The Chilean 
Ambassador declared publicly that Chile was in complete unity with 
Brazil against “this barbarous aggression’. 

The Rio de Janeiro news agency announced that 2 U-boats had been 
sunk, one by U.S. and one by Brazilian aircraft. 

Aug. 19.—All soldiers on leave were urgently recalled, and the 
Navy stopped furlough for the regular reserves. 

The merchant ship jJacy was sunk off the N.E. coast by a U-boat. 

Aug. 20.—Dr. Vargas ordered the detention of all Germans, except 
diplomats, who had embarked in the exchange ships Bage and Cuyaba,, 
as hostages for the Brazilians arrested in Occupied France and held at: 
Compiégne. Public demonstrations against the Axis were banned by a 
proclamation, which said: “‘The people of Rio de Janeiro have mani- 
fested publicly and freely their sorrow and disgust at the abomin- 
able aggression of which Brazil has been a victim’’. A warning was, 
issued that it might be necessary to impose a total blackout on all 
lighthouses and navigation lights over a stretch of about 300 miles 
north of Rio. About 60 Axis nationals and 30 fifth column suspects 
were arrested at Petropolis, a German colony near Rio. Reports from 
Rio indicated that 7 U-boats had been ‘‘flushed’’ and attacked, and 
probably 2 destroyed. 

Aug. 21.—The Ministry of War announced that 169 army officers 
_ men were lost in the sinking of the Baependy, the Itagiba, and the 
Araraguara. 

President Vargas, speaking to a gathering of sailors, said: ‘‘The sea is 
a symbol of liberty, and people who do not defend their seas are not fit 
to live. For this reason Brazil will defend her territorial waters and 
guard her coasts’. 

Aug. 22.—The Government announced that ‘‘in the face of acts of 
War against our sovereignty” they recognized that a state of war 
existed between Brazil and the ‘‘aggressor nations, Germany and Italy”’, 
and a diplomatic communication was sent through the appropriate 
channels to both countries. 

_ Aug. 23.—Message from President Carmona. (See Portugal.) Message 
irom President Roosevelt. (See U.S.A.) 

The British Ambassador handed a communication to the Foreign 

Minister stating the ‘deep satisfaction” of the British Government at 
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the declaration of war against the Axis, and their welcome of “so 
ee and influential a nation’’ to “the ranks of the defenders of 
liberty”. 

It was learned that a secret German-built airfield had beep 
found near Formosa Province, in the State of Goyaz, 600 miles 
from Rio. 

Aug. 24.—Rights of non-belligerency were granted to the Govern. 
ment by Uruguay, Chile, Argentina, Peru, Bolivia, and Paraguay. 

The President of Uruguay’s message to President Vargas. (See 
Uruguay.) 

The Government announced the sinking of a Brazilian tanker, the 
Louisiana, on her way to Rio de Janeiro with a cargo of oil. 

Further measures were taken to intern all enemy aliens and 
break up the fifth column. Military police occupied and closed all 
German and Italian banking houses. A convent at Florianopolis, Santa 
Catarina, was raided by the police, and the mother superior arrested on 
a charge of communicating with Axis agents by wireless. The Govern- 
ment took over all Axis ships which had been caught in Brazilian 
ports at the outbreak of the war in 1939. 

44 new American-built aircraft arrived from the U.S.A. in Rio de 
Janeiro to replace obsolete German F.W. machines for training and 
transport work. 

Aug. 25.—President Vargas summoned a meeting of the War 
Cabinet to discuss drastic economic measures against the Axis. 

Aug. 26.—The President signed a decree cancelling Brazil’s debt to 
Germany for the Condor air lines taken over by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment in January, 1942. 

Venezuela and Colombia granted rights of non-belligerency. 

It was learned that more than 1,000 Germans and Italians had been 
arrested in the previous 4 days in the Rio de Janeiro area and thousands 
more in other districts. A leading member of the Brazilian Integralists 
was arrested by the Bahia police in the act of transmitting, by a secret 
radio set, photographs of strategic bridges and aerial views of landing- 
- grounds. It was reported that Britain had agreed to hand to Brazil 6 
coast defence vessels which were being built in Brazilian shipyards for 
Britain. 

Aug. 27.—It was learned that all Germans were being removed from 
the coastal areas, following discoveries of their activities in signalling 
to U-boats. 

Aug. 28.—It was learned that 300 sailors from Italian and German 
ships had been arrested at Santos and sent to Sao Paulo. 


BULGARIA 

Aug. 26.—The Government issued a decree forbidding the publica- 
tion of the newspaper Mir, the mouthpiece of the Opposition, for one 
week. 


CANADA 
Aug. 19.—Mr. Mackenzie King, in a broadcast to the nation on the 
man-power problem, said that there had been grave reverses for the 
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United Nations recently, and they had not yet begun to win the war. 
Canada’s contribution, therefore, must be made as comprehensive as 
possible, and every man and woman must be directed into the most 


useful capacity. 


CHILE : 

Aug. 19.—The Government published a Note protesting against the 
torpedoing of the 5 Brazilian ships, describing the attacks as ‘‘merciless 
and unjustified’. The Note added: ‘‘The Chilean Government considers 
itself affected by such an attitude against any American country’”’. 

y. 23.—More than 50 foreigners, mostly Germans, who had 
arrived secretly in Chile from Argentina, Peru, and Bolivia, were 
arrested at Santiago. 

g. 24.—The Government granted rights of non-belligerency to 


Aug. 29.—Legislative consent was given to the acceptance by 
President Rios of President Roosevelt’s invitation to visit the U.S.A. 
The Foreign Minister assured the Chamber that President Rios would 
not be a party to any agreements during his trip. It was learned that a 
special Congressional committee was investigating Nazi activities 
within Chile. 

Reports reaching Washington stated that the Government had 
informed Brazil that no acts detrimental to her interests in Chilean 
territory or territorial waters would be tolerated, and it was also reported 
that Chile would consider herself directly affected by an attack on 

shipping moving along the west coast between the Panama Canal and 
Cape Horn. 


CHINA 

Aug. 23.—General Chiang Kai-shek telegraphed to officers and men 
f the Chinese expeditionary forces in India, ordering them “‘to con- 
inue to conduct themselves in a manner worthy of their great country 
and the traditions of the Chinese Army. Towards the troops of Allied 
‘ountries, of whatever nationality, they must behave with modesty 
and courtesy, and towards the Indian people show consideration and 
cordiality”. He ordered also that they should “scrupulously avoid 
involving themselves in political questions or movements, and judi- 
iously refrain from unconsidered criticisms or discussions of Indian 
politics”. He urged the men to take every advantage to prepare them- 
elves mentally, morally, and physically, ‘‘so that they would be 
nabled in the near future to shoulder worthily their part in the 
tupendous task of pursuing the island dwarfs into the sea, to defeat 
azism, and to win the final great and glorious victory”. 


OLOMBIA 

_dug. 24.—Messages from Bogota stated that the solidarity of 
olombia with Brazil was ‘‘natural and unequivocal’’. 

Aug. 26.—Rights of non-belligerency were granted to Brazil and 


lexico. 
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CROATIA 
Aug. 21.—Swiss reports stated that 10 men had been shot after trial 
by court-martial in Stara Pasova, in eastern Croatia. 


CUBA 
Aug. 28.—President Batista issued a statement condemning Axis 
aggression against Brazil and pledging Cuba’s full co-operation, 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Aug. 18.—4 Czechs, stated to be leaders of a secret organization, 
were executed in Prague, and 2 others condemned to death for sending 
news by radio. 

Aug. 21.—Vichy wireless announced that 12 Czechs, including 
Zdenek Schmoranz, former chief of the press section at the offices 
of the Czech Prime Minister, were executed on Aug. 18, accused of 
espionage and high treason, and belonging to ‘‘a secret organization 
fomenting high treason against the German Reich and the established 
order in Bohemia and Moravia”’. 

Aug. 29.—It was announced in Prague that 11 Czech citizens had 
been executed for high treason on Aug. 26. 


DENMARK 


Aug. 23.—It was learned that 14 Danish fishing vessels, found outside 
territorial waters in disregard of a British Admiralty warning, had been 
seized and brought into British ports. 


EGYPT 

Aug. 18.—It was announced that, during his recent stay in Egypt, 
Mr. Churchill went out to the El Alamein front to visit the troops there 
He had discussions in Cairo with General Sir Archibald Wavell, Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, General Sir Henry Wilson, 
Commander of the Ninth Army, General Catroux, representative of the 
Fighting French in Syria, and Mr. R. G. Casey. He also met King 
Farouk and Nahas Pasha. 

Aug. 19.—General Auchinleck, in a farewell message to the Eight! 
Army, stated that during the past few weeks they had stopped Ron 
mel’s forces, and, in spite of heavy losses and inevitable disorganization 
following the rapid withdrawal from the frontier, had forced them on to 
the defensive, and had captured 10,000 prisoners, many guns ané 
vehicles, and much equipment. 

Aug. 25.—It was announced that, on his return trip from Moscow, 
Mr. Churchill had further discussions in Cairo with General Ander, 
commanding the Polish troops in Russia; M. Cannelopoulos, the Deputy 
Prime Minister of Greece; Lord Gort, the Governor and C.-in-C. 0! 
Malta; the commanders of the Tenth Army and of the R.A.F. in Iraq 
and the British Ambassador in Baghdad. 

Aug. 26.—The British Ambassador, broadcasting to the nation 0 
the sixth anniversary of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, declared thal 
it was an example of the spirit which would guide the democracit 
after the war. He praised the loyalty and steadfastness of the Egyptia! 
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people during the recent critical times and the staunchness of their 
Prime Minister, which had been an example of “unswerving states- 


manship”’. 


FRANCE 

Aug. 19.—The.Rassemblement National Populaire announced that 
it was negotiating with other national organizations in order to form 
a single united national political party, on the model of the Nazi 
and Fascist parties, and to establish an “ethnic state” to guarantee the 
national security and racial purity of the French people. 

Aug. 21.—It was learned that several thousand Jews without 
nationality in Paris and elsewhere in the occupied zone, had been 
assembled in concentration camps, pending early deportation, and that 
in the unoccupied zone also more than 4,000 Jews without nationality 


had been arrested and sent to concentration camps. 


Aug. 22.—Pétain and Laval sent General von Stiilpnagel, in com- 
mand of the German Forces, a message of congratulation ‘‘on the suc- 
cess achieved by the German troops at Dieppe and on the rapid clear- 
ance of French soil’. In reply Stiilpnagel stated that the attitude of 
the population at Dieppe deserved “‘all praise’, and that the situation 
there was completely calm. 

Aug. 23.—The Vichy News Agency reported that General von 
Stiilpnagel had placed 10 million francs at the disposal of the Prefect 
of the department of the Seine Inférieure, “‘in recognition of the dis- 
cipline and remarkable calm” of the population at the moment of 
“the attempted British landing”. This sum was to be used ‘“‘for the 
compensation of war damage and relief of civilian victims of British 
bombardments’”’. 

Aug. 24.—It was learned that the Government had ordered the 
Ambassador in the U.S.A. to protest against the damage done by U.S. 
Army Air Force ’planes during a raid on Rouen. 

Aug. 25.—Laval and Pétain issued a decree dissolving the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies as permanent organizations, and abolishing the 
offices of Presidents of the Chamber and the Senate. 

Aug. 26.—It was learned that, during a short visit to a neutral 
country, the deputy mayor of Nanterre, a western industrial suburb 
of Paris, stated that during the previous few weeks in Nanterre alone 
about 50 persons had been shot by the Germans. 

Refusal of visas to Swiss journalists. (See Switzerland.) 

General Weygand and General Nogues, Resident-General of French 
Morocco, were summoned to Vichy, according to reports from Moscow. 
_A bomb was thrown at one of the centres of Doriot’s Fascist organiza- 
tion in Paris. 

Aug. 27.—De Brinon, the Vichy Ambassador in Paris, announced 
that about 800 French prisoners of war were to be released by Hitler’s 
order as a reward to the people of Dieppe for remaining passive during 
the British raid. 

Reports from Lisbon stated that in the round-up of Jews to make up 
the deficit of workers for Germany, the first arrests were made on Aug. 3 
in Marseilles. On Aug. 6 the first 1,000 Jews left a camp at Les Milles 
for an unknown destination; by Aug. 10 2,000 had gone, and another 
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1,600 were due to leave other camps on Aug. 11. All male Jews wep 


expelled from Rouen and women given 14 days to leave. In the 
occupied zone a quota of 30,000 Jews was demanded, and arrests begay 
on July 16. The round-up of all Jews of foreign nationality in the 
unoccupied zone, who entered France after 1936, was ordered to be 
completed by Aug. 27. Vichy also ordered the mayors to erase from 
the national registers the names of all Jews, French and foreign, why 
had been arrested, interned, or deported to the occupied zones, this 
depriving them of all legal rights. It was learned that the Apostolic 
Nuncio in Vichy had protested against these anti-Jewish measures, but 
Laval rejected his protest. 

A decree was issued reserving to the Government the right to appoint 
the members of the Departmental Councils, the organs of local govem. 
ment, and these members were to be “‘partisans of the New Order who 
have direct knowledge of the needs of the population among whom they 
live, and are capable of guiding it.”’ 

Aug. 28.—It was learned that a bomb had been thrown at Marc¢ 
Deat in Paris, but he was unhurt. 

A special bread ration of 33 Ib. a month, almost double the civilian 
ration, was ordered to be granted to French farmers growing grain. 

Aug. 29.—It was reported that the Vichy Government had made a 
“energetically worded protest” to Britain against ““R.A.F. attacks on 
French railway trains’, and it was claimed that 17 French railway 
officials had been killed and 58 seriously wounded by these attacks 
between May 1 and Aug. 2. The protest was lodged through the French 
Ambassador in Madrid. 

Aug. 30.—A ceremony to celebrate the indivisibility of the French 
Empire was held on the plateau of Gergovia, near Clermont-Ferrané, 
where Vercingetorix drove back the armies of Julius Caesar. Marshal 
Pétain stated that there were too many Frenchmen who looked back- 
wards and hankered for the old régime, since they missed its opportu: 
nities and the privileges of the Parliamentary system. ‘Under cover oi 
patriotism’’ they were “carrying out activities based on treason and 
revolt.’’ “I assure you the past is dead,” he said. “It is only with 
courage and endurance that the new France will find a better way 0 
life.” 

Aug. 31.—It was learned that the Vichy police had arrested 10 monks 
at the monastery at the Island of Sainte-Marguerite, off Cannes, accused 
of “Gaullist activities”’. 
























GERMANY 

Aug. 28.—Hitler appointed Professor Brandt to be “the Fiihrer’ 
Commissar-General for medical and health services, to act as liais0 
between the military and civilian sectors and to receive orders diret! 
from the Fiihrer’’. 

Aug. 29.—A decree of the War Control Board ordered the merging 
the Reich Board for Iron and Metals, the Board for Technical Products 
and the Board for Miscellaneous Goods, to ‘co-ordinate industria 
production and eliminate overlapping’. 

Aug. 31.—Hitler broadcast a message to the people from H.Q. on the 
Eastern Front, in which he made his tenth appeal for “voluntat) 
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sacrifices for the winter-help work”’ of the winter. “‘The enemies who 
once opposed us in our internal struggle are once more united against 
us’, he said. “The international Jews are using Bolshevism and pluto- 
cracy not only with the aim of destroying European culture, but also of 
exterminating all independent spirit. If to-day British and American 
agents assert that they desire a new and better world system, why was it 
necessary for them to attack Germany?” 

Social problems had already been solved by National Socialism or 
iwere being solved. The aim of the international criminals was not the 
building of a better social world, but “the brutal annihilation of National 
Socialism, the antithesis of their capitalism. Their aim is enslavement 
of the kind that India has to suffer’. It was therefore necessary that the 
German people should remain loyally united in opposition to such 
opponents, and the people at home should make sacrifices as well as the 
soldiers at the front. “It is the task of the front and of the working 
German nation to destroy for ever the hope of the international gold- 
Scrubbing and Bolshevik beasts” that they could plunge Germany into 
an even worse Versailles through internal dissension than in 1918, and 
“to make it clear that this war will not end with further exploitation by 
the possessing nations, but with a decisive victory of the have-nots’, 
and he concluded: “I therefore expect the home front to do its duty 
in the fourth winter of war.” 

It was learned that Luftwaffe-General Ritter von Loehr had been 
appointed by Hitler to succeed Field-Marshal von List as C.-in-C. in the 
Balkans. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Aug. 18.—The War Office announced that General Sir H. R. L. G. 
Alexander had been appointed C.-in-C. Middle East in succession to 
General Sir C. Auchinleck; General Montgomery, Commander, 8th 
Army, in succession to Lt.-General Ritchie; and General Lumsden, 
Commander XXX Corps, in succession to General Gott. 

M. Félix Gouin, vice-president of the Socialist Parliamentary group 
in the Chamber of Deputies, arrived to join the Fighting French 
movement. 

Aug. 20.—Field-Marshal Sir John Dill returned to Britain from the 
U.S.A. for consultations. 

Aug. 21.—Mr. Harry Pollitt, on behalf of the Communist Party of 
Britain, sent to Mr. Churchill a letter expressing “the serious concern 
of wide sections of opinion in this country over the situation in India”’. 
It was urged that the Government should immediately reopen negotia- 
tions with the Congress leaders and all other political parties in India 
with a view to a settlement on the basis of recognition of Indian 
independence, constitution of a Provisional National Government, 
representing all political sections in India, prepared to co-operate with 
the United Nations in the armed defence of India, and a Treaty of 
Alliance between this Government and the British Government on 
behalf of the United Nations, providing for the supreme military 
control of the war by the High Command of the United Nations in 
India, with a United Nations Supreme War Council in India. 

Aug. 22.—The Secretary for Air stated that in the attack on Dieppe 
well over 3,000 sorties were flown in the course of 24 hours by the 
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R.A.F., in close support of the military and naval forces. British 
fighters shot down more enemy aircraft than they lost themselves jy 
this action, which was the heaviest air action of the war, and destroyed 
48 F.W. 190s and 29 Dornier 217s out of the 93 German aircraft shot 
down. British raids had wrought immense havoc in Germany and 
German-occupied territory during recent months. The result of the 
destruction of the Renault and Matford factories, for example, was 
equivalent to depriving the enemy of the armoured vehicles and 
transport needed to equip 5 armoured divisions. Between a quarter 
and a third of the whole of Cologne had been destroyed, and more than 
250 factories, including the great Nippes Railway workshops, were 
destroyed or heavily damaged. These raids had cost the R.AF. 
257 killed and missing, but no one could doubt the effectiveness of 
these raids; he also told of their tremendous effect on the morale of the 
German people. He concluded by promising that in a few months’ 
time the four-figure raid would be a less infrequent occurrence. 

Aug. 23.—Seizure of Danish fishing vessels. (See Denmark.) 

The Brazilian Chargé d’Affaires called at the Foreign Office to 
give formal notice that his country had declared war on the Axis. 

Aug. 24.—The War Office announced that a new independent Army 
Command had been created to be known as the Persia-Iraq Command 
with General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson as G.O.C.-in-C. 

Mr. Churchill arrived back in London after his visit to Russia and 
the Middle East, accompanied by Mr. Harriman and General Sir 
Alan Brooke. 

Sir Stafford Cripps’s article in New York Times. (See U.S.A.) 

Aug. 25.—The Air Ministry announced that the Duke of Kent had 
been killed on active service, when the Sunderland flying-boat in 
which he was proceeding to Iceland crashed in the north of Scotland. 

Aug. 26.—The Home Secretary lifted the ban on the publication of 
the Daily Worker and The Week. 

Queen Wilhelmina’s return to London. (See Netherlands.) 

Aug. 27.—The Minister of Production broadcast a message to the 
U.S.A., in which he said that, in proportion to the differences in popu- 
lation, Britain had produced in the first quarter of 1942 2} times the 
volume of army munitions that the U.S.A. produced, and in the second 
quarter about twice the weight of combat aircraft and 14 times as 
much army munitions. As American production got under way this 
difference would decrease, but he wished to point out to the American 
people that Britain was a useful ally who was also bending all her 
efforts to war production. Out of every 100 occupied men and women in 
Britain about 55 were working for the Government, either in the forces, 
factories, or other Government service, and almost all the rest were 
doing essential civilian work. To reach that level the U.S.A. would 
need to have nearly 40 million people working for the Government 
Women were doing really skilled work in the munitions factories and 
big guns were being made over 70 per cent by women. 

It was necessary also to remember that Britain had been under 
constant air attack and, therefore, it had been necessary to disperse 
industries, black out factories, and rebuild damage caused by bombs, 
and Mr. Lyttelton said he had seen one factory working at 90 per cent 
of capacity while part of it was still on fire. British pursuit ‘planes 
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were at present the fastest and most efficient in the world, and her 3.7 in. 
A.A. guns, 25-pounder field guns, and 6-pounder anti-tank guns were 
outstanding successes. Britain was very grateful for Lease-lend 
supplies, but it was important to remember that she had paid for the 
greater proportion of what she had received, that British orders for 
aircraft and munitions had enabled the U.S.A. to get a good start 
towards full war production, and that Britain had sent many things of 
which the U.S. was in need under the Reciprocal Aid arrangement. 
She had rushed over A.A. guns, balloons, ’planes, and submarine chasers 
when the need was great in America. This was as it should be, for, he 
concluded, “‘peace for all men can only be secured if the U.S.A. and 
the British Empire go hand in hand after the night and storms of 
war towards the sunrise of the hope of a better world’”’. 

It was announced that Lord Moyne, a former Secretary for the 
Colonies, had been appointed to assist Mr. Casey as Deputy Minister 
of State in Cairo, with Cabinet rank. 

Aug. 28.—Mr. Winant stated at a luncheon-hour meeting at Guild- 
hall that too few people had realized the military worth of the Panama 
Canal or the solidarity of contribution made by the Central American 
and Caribbean Republics to the United Nations war effort, even though 
the value of the massed populations and the almost limitless resources 
of North and South America was visualized. From an early stage the 
Nazis had directed particular attention to South America, not merely 
with a view to dominating them directly, but to using them as a spring- 
board for activities designed to cripple North America. Hitler had 
believed that the presence in some areas in South America of groups of 
German and Italian origin would prevent those countries from attain- 
ing sufficient unity to resist Nazi and Fascist aggression. From the 
economic, the political, and the stragetic points of view the assistance 
of the Latin American countries in the struggle of the United Nations 
was of very great importance. If some of these countries had main- 
tained a benevolent neutrality toward the Axis the effects on the U.S.A. 
would have been very grave. 

Aug. 30.—The new Ethiopian Minister to Britain, Professor Ayalla 
Gabre, arrived in London. 

M. Pierlot, the Belgian Prime Minister, returned to London from his 
visit to the Belgian Congo. 


GREECE 


Aug. 18.—Sir Michael Palairet presented his credentials to King 
George as the first British Ambassador to Greece. 

Aug. 29.—It was estimated that 40,000 Greek labour conscripts had 
been sent to work in Germany. 


HUNGARY 

Aug. 20.—The Berlin wireless announced that Stefan Horthy, 
Deputy Regent of Hungary and son of the Regent, had been killed in 
action on the Eastern Front. 

Aug. 26.—Admiral Horthy received Ciano, Ribbentrop, and Field- 


wos Keitel, who had come to Budapest for the funeral of Stefan 
orthy, 
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The Government issued a decree barring Jews from taking part, 
directly or indirectly, in commerce and industry. 


INDIA 

Aug. 18.—Mr. Savarkar, president of the Hindu Mahasabha, told 
the press that in order to secure India’s willing co-operation in the war 
he considered Britain should implement the following five-fold pro. 
gramme: (1) Immediate declaration by the British Parliament that 
India was raised to the position of a completely free and equal partner. 
ship; (2) during war-time this declaration of India’s independence 
should be implemented by complete Indianization of the Viceroy’; 
Executive Council, the decisions of which should be binding on the 
Viceroy, the only exceptions being those of military and strategical 
matters and the suppression of any internal anarchy; (3) Indianization 
of the Army as rapidly as possible; (4) Provincial Governors to have 
executive councils similar to that of the Viceroy; (5) a conference to be 
called immediately at the end of the war to frame a national constitw- 
tion for India, and to give full effect to the declaration of independence. 

President Roosevelt’s special envoy to China left India on his way to 
Washington. 

Sporadic disorders continued at Nagpur, Bangalore, Delhi, Madras, 
and Karachi. An appeal was made by the Premier of Bengal to the 
people to help restore order. 21 Nationalist newspapers announced 
their decision to suspend publication. 

Aug. 19.—There was considerable trouble in the country districts 
of the eastern United Provinces, Bihar, and North Madras. The 
Hindustan Times suspended publication after the police had seized 
copies which offended against Government regulations concerning the 
amount of space to be given to the disturbances. The editor, Mr. 
Gandhi’s son, was arrested. 

Aug. 20.—A unanimous resolution was issued by the Working 
Committee of the All-India Moslem League; it was announced that 
copies would be sent to the Viceroy and to Mr. Churchill and also to 
the heads of all the United Nations, who were invited to give imme- 
diate attention to the ‘demand of 100 million Moslems in India to 
establish sovereign States in zones which are their homelands and 
where they are in a majority”. The resolution stated that, provided the 
demands of Moslem India were conceded, the League was ready to 
consider any proposals to negotiate with any party, not excluding the 
Congress Party, on a footing of equality in forming a provisional 
government for the duration of the war. But the action of the Congress 
Party in launching “open rebellion” by resorting to mass civil dis 
obedience was condemned as being an attempt to coerce the British 
Government into handing over power to a Hindu oligarchy. ‘Ever 
since the beginning of the war, and before it’’, the resolution stated, 
“the sole objective of Congress policy has been to cajole or coerce the 
British Government into surrendering power to a Hindu body with 4 
microscopic following among the other communities, to the utter 
suppression of the Moslems, besides millions of other Indian peoples. . . 
It is maintained that the Congress Committee, by its resolution of last 
May repudiating the Moslem demand to the right to decide their ow! 
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destiny, closed the door to a settlement of the communal problem 
which is a foregoing condition of freedom and independence for India”’. 

The resolution stated that the Moslem League had been ready singly 
or in co-operation with other parties to shoulder responsibility for 
running the administration and mobilizing the country’s resources for 
defence, if a real share in the power and authority of government at 
the centre and in the Provinces was conceded within the framework of 
the existing Constitution. But the Government, in implementing the 
offer, had nullified its essential principles and, therefore, made it impos- 
sible for the Moslem League to co-operate on honourable terms. The 
Moslems were just as insistent as Congress on the freedom and inde- 
pendence of India, but they were convinced that Mr. Gandhi's move- 
ment was aimed at establishing a Hindu Raj, thereby dealing the death 
blow to Pakistan, the only goal which would rouse the Moslem masses 
to an intensified war effort. ‘“‘The Moslem League, therefore, calls upon 
the British Government,” the resolution concluded, ‘‘to come forward 
without further delay with an unequivocal declaration guaranteeing 
to the Moslems the right of self-determination and to pledge themselves 
that they will abide by the verdict of the Moslems and give effect to the 
Pakistan scheme in consonance with the basic principles laid down by 
the Lahore resolution of the League, passed in March, 1940." The 
resolution also called on the Moslems to abstain from all participation 
in the Congress movement and to continue their normal life. 

There were a few isolated incidents in Orissa, and one minor act of 
sabotage was reported from the Punjab. Bengal also experienced partial 
strikes and student disturbances in some districts. 

The Government issued an order making industrial lock-outs illegal 
unless 14 days’ notice was given. 2 Ordinances were also issued, the 
first enabling the Provincial Governments to set up courts with special 
powers to try offences where the Government was satisfied of the 
existence of an emergency arising from disorder, and the second 
empowering the Provincial Governments to impose collective fines on 
inhabitants of areas where offences were committed prejudicial to the 
defence of British India and the public safety. 

The Viceroy nominated Sir Mohammad Usman, Sir J. P. Srivatava, 


} and Sir Jogendra Singh to be members of the Council of State. Sir 


Edward Benthall, Dr. Ambedkar, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, and Sir 
Firoz Khan Noon were also appointed members of the Central Assembly, 
and Sir Mohammad Usman was appointed leader of the Council of 
State in place of Sir Firoz Khan Noon. 

Aug. 21.—It was officially announced that Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, Information Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and 
Dewan of Travancore, had resigned from the Executive Council in 
order to be free to organize against any threat which the Congress 
Party might make towards the integrity of the Indian States. In his 
letter of resignation he stated: “I am in full agreement with the action 
taken and the policy pursued by the Government of India in respect of 
the civil disobedience campaign.”’ 

Reports from Delhi stated that Mr. Gandhi had written a letter to 
me — from the Aga Khan’s bungalow at Poona where he was 
etained. 

Disturbances were limited to the eastern United Provinces, Bihar, 
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and some districts of northern Stistenn’ with mary but less serious 
disturbances in some districts of Bengal. 

British Communist Party proposals. (See Great Britain.) 

Aug. 24.—It was officially announced that the Viceroy had decided 
to summon both Chambers of the Central Indian Legislature in Delhj 
for Sept. 14, to discuss “‘the situation which had developed in India”, 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon, addressing students at the Aligarh Moslem 
University, denied that the Viceroy ever overruled his advisers in the 
Executive Council and said that he had always acted as a constitutional 
ruler, while his right of veto had never been used. One of the reasons 
mentioned for the breakdown of the Cripps negotiations was that the 
Congress Party wanted to remove the power of veto vested in the Crown 
and the Viceroy. If that were the case, Congress had thrown away the 
government of India which was offered to them on an issue of some 
hypothetical difference of opinion in the future; the right thing to have 
done was to have taken office and then, if things did not turn out right, 
they could have threatened to resign. Instead, Congress had adopted 
the philosophy of force and followed a senseless policy of rioting and 
incendiarism. He hoped the British Government would continue to 
take a strong line in crushing these incidents and that “the appeasers 
in England . . . would not repeat in India what they had perpetrated in 
Europe by paying deference to might as against right’’. 

The political unity of India should be the aim of every Indian, foras 
one political entity India could be the most powerful country in the 
world. A solution had to be found which would make the Moslem 
community feel that it was not being put under a Hindu Raj and, 
therefore, he suggested that British India should be divided into 5 
Dominions, consisting of Bengal and Assam; the Central Provinces, the 
United Provinces, and Bihar; Madras; Bombay; and the Punjab, 
Baluchistan, Sind, and the North-West Frontier. Each Dominion 
should be as independent as the Dominions of the British Common- 
wealth, but for certain matters central authority and united effort were 
essential, for example, in defence, Customs, foreign relations, ané 
currency, and for the administration of these four subjects only there 
should be a ceritral authority. If at any time any Dominion wer 
dissatisfied with the working of the central authority they should be 
entitled to secede, but there should also be provisions for the seceding 
Dominion to return to the centre when the point of difference was 
removed. 

Aug. 25.—Life in almost all distriets returned to normal, thoug! 
there were minor incidents in Cawnpore and in Bengal, and individual 
wrecking activities in Madras. 

Aug. 26.—It was officially announced in Lucknow that 17 riotets 
had been killed in an exchange of shots between a gang and a patrol 
in the United Provinces, and isolated incidents were also reported from 
Bihar and Bengal. 

It was announced that General Wavell had returned to India from 
his recent military conferences in Cairo and Moscow. 

Aug. 27.—An incident was reported from a village in the Ramnad 
district of the United Provinces, where police fired on an armed mob. 

A decree was issued imposing the death penalty or whipping { 
aiding, abetting, or attempting to commit sabotage. 
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Aug. 28.—Sandru Buska, a member of the All-India Congress 
Committee, was arrested in New Delhi under the Defence of India 
Rules. 

A report issued by the Madras Government stated that from infor- 
mation in their possession they had no doubt that instructions for 
damage to railway property, the cutting of telephone and telegraph 
wires, and the destruction of Government property in the recent 
disturbances originated from the Congress Working Committee. 

The Government withdrew the recent restrictions on the press. 

Aug. 30.—The India Office announced that 4 vacancies in the National 
Defence Council had been filled by the appointments of Sir K. V. 
Reddi, Mr. R. P. Masani, Pundit Rajnath Kunzru, and Mr. F. R. 
Anthony. 

Aug. 31.—A resolution was passed by the Working Committee of the 
Hindu Mahasabha demanding an immediate declaration by Britain 
of India’s independence and the initiation of negotiations by the British 
Government with the principal political parties in India to solve the 
deadlock, the formation of an Indian National Government consisting 
of representatives of the principal political parties, to which all power 
should be transferred by the British Government, and the formation 
of similar governments in the Provinces. After the war a Constituent 
Assembly should be set up to frame a Constitution based on demo- 
cratic principles, and any minority not satisfied with the safeguards 
laid down in the Constitution should have the right to refer the matter 
to an independent tribunal, whose decision would be binding. 

The Indian National Government would declare its determination to 
fight the common enemy, and the C.-in-C. would remain in operational 
control of the war; this Government would also pursue the policy of 
militarization and industrialization for the effective national defence 
of India and raise a national army for the purpose. “If the British 
Government still persists in its policy of callous indifference to India’s 
national aspirations, and does not respond to the demand for recogni- 
tion of India’s freedom and for the formation of a national government”’, 
the resolution concluded, ‘‘the Mahasabha will have no alternative but 
to revise the present programme and devise ways and means whereby 
Britain and her Allies will realize that India as a self-respecting nation 
can no longer be suppressed’. 


IRAN 


Aug. 25. It was announced that Mr. Churchill visited Teheran 
both going to and returning from Moscow, and saw the Shah. 


ITALY 


Aug. 26.—Gayda, in an article in the Giornale d'Italia, stated that 
ltaly wanted, after the war, unhindered access for her ships to all the 
oceans of the world. She would never be able to consider her indepen- 
dence fully restored until she had regained sovereignty over all her 
former possessions, including Corsica, Dalmatia, Malta, and Suez, and 
jad secured the expulsion of the British from Gibraltar. Her African 
imperium must be reconstituted unimpaired and fused politically into 
one giant State. She also demanded the restitution of all territories in 
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North Africa which were in her possession at the end of the war with 


Turkey in 1911-12, and also territory immediately south of Libya, Pi 
linking up with Lake Chad. 

MEXICO os 

Aug. 26.—Rights of non-belligerency were granted by Colombia. in 

B she 

THE NETHERLANDS me 


Aug. 23.—It was learned that the Germans had issued a decree that 
Dutch Jews must immediately obey the summons to accept work in 
Germany, otherwise they would be sent to the Mauthausen concentra- J PC 
tion camp in Austria. p 

Aug. 26.—Queen Wilhelmina returned to London from her visit to i yey 
Canada and the U.S.A. dea 
Th 
NEW ZEALAND fro 

Aug. 25.—Visit of Prime Minister to U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) ng 

Aug. 30.—The Minister of Defence announced that the N.Z. Air Force wena 
was growing in strength by the employment of new types of aircraft, 
such as Kittyhawk fighters. This air strength was a factor to be reckoned J 
with in any possible war operations in the New Zealand area. “We 
realize’, he said, “‘that to beat the enemy we must carry the attack to 
his bases, wherever we can.” 
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Aug. 20.—A decree was issued ordering the confiscation of all radio Bj 
sets in Trondheim as a penalty for incidents during King Haakon’s fror 
birthday on Aug. 3. thet 

Aug. 24.—Swedish reports stated that the German occupation of Bi '*' 
Norway had already cost the Bank of Norway over £200 million, while i *'5" 
the Germans had also forced banks to accept worthless German 1.0.Us. batt 
to the value of £40 million in exchange for cash. It was also reported 19 ¢ 
that virtually all the Norwegian banks had been forced to invest money fy ” *' 
in Norwegian mines controlled by the Géring concern. Attempts were i I 
also reported to recruit Norwegians for the German Merchant Nav) — 

Aug. 27.—5 Army Officers were sentenced to death by the Osi 0" 
S.S. court, charged with “terrorism, activity in favour of the enemy, — 
murder and attempted murder’’. “ 

Aug. 28.—Swedish reports stated that three-quarters of the Nor we 
wegian fishing fleet in Northern Norway, about 2,000 boats, had beet et 


requisitioned by the Germans. Ex, 
“ ( 


PALESTINE PO! 


Aug. 24.—An order was published prohibiting the use of private f 
motor-cars after Sept. 15. MB Bra; 
Aug. 26.—A 2-day conference of the “V League for Soviet Russit i p,_., 
ended in Jerusalem, at which the guests of honour were 2 Sov! Hii). 
delegates from the Embassy in Ankara. 4 
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PARAGUAY 
Aug. 24.—Rights of non-belligerency were granted to Brazil. 


PERU 
Aug. 24—The Foreign Ministry notified the Pan-American Union 
in Washington that Peru proposed that the South American Republics 
should remain permanently in consultation regarding collective 
measures to be taken for the continental defence of South America. 
Rights of non-belligerency were granted to Brazil. 


POLAND 

Aug. 21.—It was learned that the German authorities had formed 4 
new tribunals in Silesia, 2 at Kattowitz, 1 at Oppeln, and 1 at Bielsk, to 
deal with the increasing number of people being sentenced to death. 
The Gauleiter of Upper Silesia stated at Kattowitz that the whole 


’ frontier zone between Silesia and the Government-General had been 


colonized by Germans brought from the Bukovina and Volhynia. 
The Beksidy mountain district in the sub-Carpathian part of Poland 
was also to be colonized. 

Aug. 28.—The German authorities announced the execution of 54 
Poles for an “‘anti-German conspiracy’’. 

Aug. 31.—General Sikorski stated in London, on the eve of the 
third anniversary of the German invasion of Poland, that Hitler’s 
conquests in the three years of war had cost the German army 1,500,000 
dead and 3 million wounded, of whom 1 million would never return to 
the ranks. Germany had also lost more than 10,000 aircraft on the 
western and southern fronts and an even greater number on the eastern 
front, involving the loss of at least 50,000 airmen. The Germans had 
therefore been forced to shorten the.crews’ training period, and as a 
result the Luftwaffe was going through a crisis which was “‘the first 
sign of approaching defeat’. The German navy, though it avoided 
battles, had lost since the beginning of the war 2 battleships, 5 cruisers, 
19 destroyers, and more than 80 auxiliary vessels, with far higher losses 
in submarines. 

The war would not end in 1942, but would be drawn out through a 


}fourth winter. The present period and the beginning of 1943, he said, 


would be “‘the period of gradual exhaustion for the enemy’’, which 
would “prepare the way for the final triumph by increasing and con- 
centrating the forces of the anti-German coalition and by the planning 
of decisive blows”. One of the chief factors in winning victory would 
be the enslaved nations, for ‘‘never before in history has the hatred of 
invaders been so overwhelming as the hatred of the Germans in the 
Europe which they have conquered”. 


PORTUGAL 

Aug. 23.—President Carmona sent a message to President Vargas of 
Brazil assuring him of his “fraternal feelings, as well as those of the 
Portuguese people, who accompany the noble Brazilian nation with 
the greatest emotion at this historical moment in its life”. 

Aug. 24—An official statement was published authorizing the 
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Portuguese Ambassador in Rio de Janeiro to inform the Braziliay 
Government that the Portuguese Government felt themselves all the 
more bound towards Brazil, with whom they had close ties of blood, 
following her declaration of war on the Axis. They wished to express 
to Brazil, in the name of the Portuguese people, “the sentiments of 
fraternal esteem, moral solidarity, and sincere emotion with which they 
think of their brothers in the attitude of sacrifice they have assumed 
in defence of what they consider to be their honour and their right”. 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


Aug. 27.—The Tatuta Maru, carrying British diplomatists from the 
Far East arrived at Lourengo Marques. The former British An- 
bassador in Tokyo told the press that the majority of British subjects 
still in the Far East were in Japanese-occupied China, and he 
estimated the number at about 4,000. 


RUMANIA 


Aug. 21.—It was learned that the mining law of 1937, prohibiting 
foreign oil companies from exploiting more than one-third of newly 
discovered oilfields, had been repealed in order to increase output. 

Aug. 29.—The Government issued an order forbidding Jewish firms 
to employ Aryans. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Aug. 18.—General Smuts, commenting on his discussions with Mr. 
Churchill in Cairo, said that the talks in Egypt and the subsequent 
conference in Moscow were “‘likely to have far-reaching effect upon the 
conduct of the war generally”’. 

Aug. 23.—General Smuts stated at a parade of troops in Pretoria 
that, during his recent meeting with Mr. Churchill, they had gone very 
thoroughly into the whole war position, since they wanted to see what 
could be done in 1942 and for the great offensives of 1943. The lost 
ground in North Africa had to be recovered, since North Africa, in 
addition to being made into an impregnable position, should be made 
base from which the great offensives of 1943 would start. 

Aug. 24.—The Portuguese Minister of the Colonies arrived in 
Pretoria on a visit from Lourenco Marques. 

Aug. 25.—General Smuts stated at a dinner in honour of the Portw- 
guese Minister that the strains to which the economic systems of Sout 
Africa and Portuguese East Africa had been subjected should serve 
rather to strengthen than to weaken the friendship between the two 
countries, since they were forced more and more to rely on each othe! 
and to draw strength from each other’s resources and development. 


SPAIN 


Aug. 21.—General Franco, speaking at Vigo, said that complett 
unity was essential for Spain. ‘“We see in the world to-day the fruits 
of democratic and pacifist preaching, and how many Europea! 
countries are paying with their enslavement for having believed i 
theoretical Utopias,”’ he said, and he urged the Spaniards to prepare 
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for a great struggle to maintain their way of life, a struggle which “must 
reach the moral, religious, political, military, and industrial spheres’, 
for ‘no purpose is served if we are strong in the military sphere and 
powerful industrially if our political unity fails.” 

Aug. 22.—General Franco, addressing crowds at Lugo, in Galicia, 
again urged on all Spaniards the duty of solidarity. The decadence of 
Spain during the nineteenth century was due to civil conflicts and 
disunion, and he continued: ‘“To-day I wish to inform you that in 
Spain at this moment efforts are being made to stir up passions, and 
on the sacred blood of our best sons certain persons are trying to 
promote divisions, factions, and political bosses.”” 

Aug. 28.—Trade agreement with Argentina. (See Argentina.) 


SWEDEN 


Aug. 18.—The Swedish steamer, C. F. Liljevach was torpedoed and 
sunk in Swedish territorial waters by a submarine of unknown 


S nationality. 


Aug. 30.—The Defence Minister gave a reassurance at Karlskoga to 
those alarmed at the evidence of pro-Nazi tendencies among certain 
officers of the armed forces. ““We know very well the names of all whose 
loyalty to the State is questionable’, he said. “Their number is fortu- 
nately small, but we have taken all the necessary measures to ensure that 
they be placed in positions in which they will be unable to harm this 
country by their activities.”’ 

Aug. 31.—An official statement was issued ordering rigid investiga- 
tions into possible fifth-column activity in the Army and into “the 
existing security rules preventing damage to defence by defence 
personnel whose attitude does not inspire confidence’. 


SWITZERLAND 


Aug. 21.—The Brazilian Minister left Berne to take up an appoint- 
ment at the Foreign Office in Rio de Janeiro. 

Aug. 26.—The French Consulate notified 9 prominent Swiss journa- 
lists, who were about to leave for a visit to England, that they would not 
be allowed to pass through France. 

Aug. 28.—The Government issued a statement on the refusal of the 
Vichy Government to grant transit visas to Swiss journalists wishing 
to visit Britain, in which it stated that an important factor in favour of 
this visit was the fact that a group of Swiss journalists had visited 
Germany during the spring of 1941. The visit to Britain “could not but 
conform to the fundamental principle of the Swiss Press—namely, 
equality in the presentation of news’’. 


TURKEY 


Aug. 18.—Deputy Recip Peker was appointed Minister of the 
Interior, in succession to Dr. Fikri Tuzer. 


URUGUAY 
Aug. 19.—Big demonstrations occurred in Montevideo as a protest 
against the sinking of the Brazilian ships. 
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The Continental Political Defence Committee appointed a sub. 
committee composed of delegates from N. America, Mexico, and 
Uruguay to investigate Spanish Falangist activities in the Americas, 

Aug. 22.—The Foreign Minister stated at a luncheon at the Brazilian 
Embassy that the Government and people of Uruguay would be in al! 
circumstances absolutely wholehearted in support of the attitude 
adopted by Brazil. 

August 24.—The Government announced that it would grant rights 
of non-belligerency to Brazil to enable her aeroplanes and warships to 
use Uruguayan facilities as in peacetime. 

President Baldomir sent a message to President Vargas stating 
that Uruguay intended to take those measures dictated not only by 
friendship but by her Pan-American commitments and the Pan. 
American principle that aggression against one American republic was 
aggression against all. 

Aug. 26.—The Government announced their complete solidarity with 
Brazil. The Minister of National Defence was authorized to adopt, ‘‘in 
agreement with the military authorities of Brazil, all measures designed 
for better efficiency in common defence against possible aggressions”. 

Aug. 27.—The Government announced that Uruguay would hence- 
forth co-operate in border and coastal patrols and would place aero- 
dromes and other strategic points at the disposal of Brazil. 

Aug. 28.—The chiefs of the police and the army in the 5 border 
departments were instructed to apprehend all foreigners not provided 
with documents bearing proper visas, in order to check violations of 
the Uruguay-Brazilian frontier by Axis nationals and pro-Nazi Brazi- 
lians. The Committee for the Political Defence of the Continent 
appointed a sub-committee, composed of delegates from the U.S.A. 
Argentina, and Uruguay, to consult with the 6 other independent 
republics bordering on Brazil to prevent similar exodus. 


U.S.A. 


Aug. 18.—Mr. Welles received the Brazilian Ambassador to confer 
with him on the torpedoing of the Brazilian ships by the Axis. 

The State Department announced the signature of an agreement with 
British Honduras for the purchase by the U.S.A. until the end of 1946 
of all rubber produced in British Honduras which was not required for 
essential domestic needs. 

Aug. 19.—President Roosevelt ordered the Secretary of War to 
take possession of the plant of the S.A. Woods Machine Co. at South 
Boston. . 

Aug. 21.—Sentence of 15 years’ imprisonment was passed in Hart- 
ford on Gerhard Wilhelm Kunze, former leader of the Germar- 
American Bund, after being convicted of espionage. 

President Roosevelt told the press that it was the wish of the US. 
Government that all those who committed barbaric crimes against the 
civilian populations of the countries they occupied should be subjected 
to the due processes of law and punishment at the end of the wat. 
He had received from the heads of the missions from the Netherlands, 
Yugoslavia, and Luxemburg a communication which spoke for the 
occupied countries of Europe, calling his attention to the barbarism 
being practised by the Axis there, which might even lead to the exter 
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mination of certain populations. The President said that he was giving 
the Axis powers due warning that the time would come when they 
would have to stand in the courts of law in the very countries they 
were oppressing and answer for their acts. 

President Roosevelt announced that, in his coming journey to 
Russia, Mr. Willkie would travel as special representative of the U.S.A., 
and would visit Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, Iraq, Iran, 
and Russia. 

Aug. 22.—Mr. Nelson stated that the U.S.A. was now producing 
munitions at 3} times the rate of November, 1941; but although 
production in July 1942 was 16 per cent better than in June, it was still 
7 per cent below forecasts. The biggest job at present was to secure 
synchronization in the restraining of production in those. categories 
which were ahead of schedule and the galvanizing of those lagging 
behind. Aircraft production in July was 11 per cent higher than in 


§ June, but was below expectations, especially in fighters. Ordnance 


production was 26 per cent higher and very close to schedule; naval 
construction was 22 per cent higher and showed a marked progress. 
Merchant ship construction was 6 per cent higher or nearly on schedule, 
the production of medium tanks was 35 per cent and of light tanks 
15 per cent higher, both ahead of schedule, and the production of A.A. 
guns had increased by from 50 to 64 per cent. Answering criticisms 
that obstacles were being put in the way of men like Mr. Kaiser, who 
wanted to build vast fleets of air transports, Mr. Nelson said that this 
matter was being considered by a committee of experts, and that 
although cargo "planes were very important, “nothing will be allowed 
to interfere with the programme of military aircraft”’. 

President Roosevelt sent a message to President Vargas of Brazil 
telling him of the “profound emotion’’ which “the courageous action”’ 
of Brazil in declaring war on Germany and Italy had caused in the 
U.S.A. This declaration of war more firmly aligned the people of 
Brazil with ‘‘the free peoples of the world in the relentless struggle 
against the lawless and predatory Axis Powers’. It added “‘power and 
strength, moral and material, to the armies of liberty’’, and hastened 
“the coming of the inevitable victory of freedom over oppression, of the 
Christian religion over the forces of evil and darkness’. 

Lord Halifax returned to Washington from London. 

Aug. 23.—Mr. Nash, New Zealand Minister, returned to Washington 
from his visit to London. He urged the creation of a Supreme War 
Council composed of President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, M. Stalin, and 
General Chiang Kai-shek. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in an article in the New York Times, stated that 
there were at least 160 million Indians who did not support the Con- 
gress Party resolution, namely a considerable number of Hindus in the 
Mahasabha, about 40 million in the depressed classes, 90 million 
Moslems, millions of Sikhs and about 6 million Indian Christians. The 
Indian share in the central Government was steadily increasing, and 
now of the 15 members of the Viceroy’s Council 11 were Indians and 
only 4 British. It was this Government, and not the British Cabinet, 
which determined to resist Mr. Gandhi’s threats of mass civil disobedi- 
ence and ordered the arrest of the Congress Party leaders. 

For the British to walk out of India immediately would mean that 
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India would be left without any Constitution or any Government, and 
would endanger the life and safety of every European, American, and 
Chinese soldier and civilian, since it would be an irresistible temptation 
to Japan. “I fully realize and sympathize with the desire of the Indian 
people for self-government,”’ Sir Stafford wrote, ‘but they will not 
attain it by admitting the Japanese or any other Axis Power. The war 
must first be won by the United Nations, and I believe that the majority 
of the Indian people know and realize the truth of that fact’. Mr, 
Gandhi thought the Japanese could be defeated by passive resistance 
and was determined to do his utmost to enforce his beliefs, and he 
chose the most difficult moment for the United Nations to make his 
attempt. This would only make harder and not easier the task of 
creating the united and self-governing India that Britain and the 
Congress Party alike wished to bring into being. It made no difference 
to Britain’s promise of self-government after the war, but it embittered 
the feeling between different sections of Indian opinion and so made 
agreement upon the new Constitution more difficult. 

Aug. 24.—Mr. Hull told the press that Brazil’s declaration of war on 
the Axis was a matter of the greatest satisfaction to the U.S.A. because 
of the long friendship between the two peoples, and he added that the 
aid Brazil could give would be highly valuable. 

The Inter-American Defence Board met in Washington and unani- 
mously adopted a resolution extending a vote of adherence and 
friendship to Brazil in her war with Germany and Italy. The Chilean 
delegate, who presided as temporary chairman, stated that Chile could 
not remain indifferent to the sinking of Brazilian ships by the Axis, 
and promised that she would “‘continue her loyal, sincere, effective, 
and practicable collaboration with her already defined policy of con- 
tinental solidarity”. The Argentine delegate embraced the Brazilian 
delegate and said the embrace was in the name of all the American 
Republics. 

The Department of Commerce announced that 31 -per cent of the 
U.S. national income went for war expenditure in the second quarter 
of 1942, as compared with 15 per cent in the last quarter of 1941, and 
added that “in terms of current dollars the gross production in the 
second quarter of 1942 was flowing at an annual rate of more than 
$146,000 million, as against a 1941 total of less than $120,000 million”. 
This increase was created more through an over-all expansion of output 
than through the diversion of non-war production. The extraordinary 
rise in individual savings from an annual rate of $10,000 million in 
1941 toa rate of $24,200 million in the first half of 1942 had been a 
powerful anti-inflationary force. 

Aug. 25.—President Roosevelt received Lord Halifax for a long 
discussion of the general world situation. 

Mr. Fraser, the Prime Minister of New Zealand, arrived on a visit t0 
President Roosevelt. It was announced that President Roosevelt ha‘ 
invited General Smuts and Mr. Curtin to visit him later. 

The Brazil-U.S. defence commission met in Washington, the chie! 
American delegates being General George Marshall, Chief of Staff, and 
Admiral Ernest King. 

The German Lutheran pastor, Kurt Molsahn, was sentenced to 1! 
years’ imprisonment for espionage at Hartford. 
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Aug. 26.—Argentine decree to open Pacific route to U.S.A. (See 
Argentina.) 

4 ug. 27.—Federal Agents arrested about 100 German aliens in the 
north of New Jersey. 

Aug. 28.—President Roosevelt announced that he had been con- 
sidering, if Spain remained neutral in the war, how the nations in the 
western hemisphere could help post-war Spain to recover from the 
effects of the Civil War so far as her art and architecture were affected. 

Aug. 30.—Mr. Grew broadcast a message to the American people 
warning them of the danger of stalemate in the Pacific war unless the 
U.S.A. conducted a “war of offence and crushed the Japanese military 
machine’. ‘“There is not sufficient room in the area of the Pacific Ocean 
for a peaceful America and for any and all of the peace-loving United 
Nations, and swash-buckling Japan,’’ he said. The Japanese people 
were steeled for further sacrifices by their long war with China, and 
accepted the country’s war footing with characteristic calmness and 


wdetermination. The Japanese High Command had put great store in 


vliai they considered to be “the white man’s flabbiness’’, and the 
fiensive spirit .permeated all their armed forces. “If we Americans 
hink that collectively and individually we can continue to lead our 
normal lives, leaving the spirit of self-sacrifice to our soldiers and sailors, 
ind letting the intensification of our production programme take care of 
itself, we shall unquestionably risk the danger of stalemate in this war 
f ours with Japan,” he continued. ‘‘We are up against a powerful 
ighting machine, whose moral cannot and will not be broken by 
conomic hardships; a people who, individually and collectively, will 
‘ladly sacrifice their lives for their Emperor and their nation, and who 
ran be brought to earth only by physical defeat, by being ejected 
hhysically from the areas which they have temporarily conquered, or 
by progressive attrition of their naval power and merchant marine 
hich will finally result in cutting off their homeland from all connection 
vith, and access to, these outlying areas, by complete defeat in battle.”’ 

Aug. 31.—President Roosevelt, in a broadcast speech at the dedica- 
ion of a new Naval hospital in Maryland, said that the day of Pearl 
larbour marked the darkest hour of the Navy’s history, when many 
.5. ships were put out of commission and more than 3,000 men were 
cilled and wounded. Now the Navy was fighting back and had begun 
ts revenge in the Atlantic, in the Coral Sea, and off Midway. Three 
ears ago Hitler’s legions launched their first Blitzkrieg against the 
olish people, and for three years “‘men died and nations were tortured 
nd enslaved to satisfy the brutal lust for power of a few inhuman 
yrants—German, Italian, and Japanese’. ‘To defeat such tyrants— 
0 the removal from this earth of injustices and inequalities which 
reate such tyrants and breed new wars—this nation is wholly dedi- 
ated’, he concluded. 


.S.S.R. 


Aug. 24—M. Yaroslavsky, a leading writer, broadcast a message to 
he Russian people stating that the Northern Caucasus and the Kuban 
tea must be reconquered, since their capture by Germany would mean 
hat the Germans would be at liberty to renew their attack on Moscow 
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with the forces set free from the Caucasus and could also attack in the 
West. “Hitler must be destroyed, and destroyed this year,’’ he said. 
The Germans were short of oil and were hurrying on to Grozny and 
Baku before the winter, for a second winter could only hold defeat fo; 
them. He stressed the German effort to split European Russia, to cut 
the Red Army in two, to cut off Russia from its main source of oil, and 
to push to Stalingrad and cut the Volga. “If the Nazis succeeded in 
fulfilling these schemes together,’’ he said, ‘‘this would most seriously 
complicate the further prosecution of the war. Not only can we not 
afford to retreat any further—we must at all costs throw the enemy 
back.”’ 

Aug. 27.—The Moscow wireless announced that Gen. Zhukoy, 
commanding the Armies on the central front, had been appointed 
M. Stalin’s First Deputy as Commissar of Defence. 


VENEZUELA 
Aug. 26.—President Caracas announced the granting of rights of 
non-belligerency to Brazil. ’ 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Aug. 24.—It was learned that the Italians had sent 8,000 men from 
Ljubljana to concentration camps, since there were reports that 
General Mihailovitch planned to make it one of his strongholds. In 
Lower Carniola the village of Lubgojna was completely burnt and 
Sodrazica destroyed by bombs, and the inhabitants of Ziri killed by 
German gas bombs. It was also learned that 15 Slovene soldiers 
described as ‘Communists’ who had. fought against the Italians in 
Yugoslavia had been executed in Rome, and 7 under 18 years of age 
sent to 30 years’ penal servitude. 

Aug. 25.—The Government, in London, announced that there was 
now a well-organized guerrilla army in Yugoslavia, consisting 0! 
between 80,000 and 150,000 chetniks, under the command of regular 
officers. This army had kept pinned down for more thana year about 
36 Axis divisions, including 4 German, in occupied Yugoslavia. 

Aug. 28.—A communiqué from the guerrilla headquarters stated 
that in Slovenia they had stormed the town of Kaminsko. 
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